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Fiscal Policy and War-time Price Control 
By Harry GUNNISON BROWN 


IN A SYSTEM OF FREE enterprise and free markets, the funda- 
mental forces determining the relation of the price of one 
commodity to that of another are the forces of demand and 
cost. The average of all prices—what we often speak of as 
the general level of prices—is largely a function of the volume 
of the circulating medium and the readiness of the people to 
spend it. A large increase in the circulating medium in pro- 
portion to available goods usually and, indeed, almost inevita- 
bly, raises the average of commodity and other prices, while 
a great proportionate decrease—e.g., from a sharp restriction 
of bank credit—brings the average of prices down. 

The circulating medium includes, as its largest element, 
bank deposits on which checks are written. These deposits 
subject to check are increased when banks lend freely and also 
when banks purchase commercial drafts, mortgages or gov- 
ernment bonds. When banks make such purchases, of 
course, they give checks and, therefore, bank deposit accounts 
for the paper or securities involved. So, when a government 
finances its war expenditures largely by borrowing from the 
banks, selling to the banks its own bonds or short term 
promissory notes and thereby obtaining checking accounts 
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to use for paying for material for its military and naval needs, 
there is, ordinarily, an increase of the circulating medium, 
increased spending by the government and by those from 
whom the government purchases its supplies and by the 
workers they hire. Almost inevitably there is a bidding for 
goods and services all along the line and, in consequence, a 
general rise of prices. 

It is true that increased bank credit extended to govern- 
ment might go along with decreased credit extended to pri- 
vate individuals and corporations. Such price-level increases 
would not then result. It is also quite possible—indeed, this 
has often happened—for credit extended to private business 
to increase so greatly in peace-time as to bring about a very 
considerable rise of prices. The recent policy of the United 
States of buying at $35 an ounce any gold, offered from any 
part of the world, has meant vast increases of bank reserves 
and so of the lending power of the American banking system. 
For this policy has tended to swell American exports which 
could be paid for with this gold; and the banks, in bringing 
in the gold and disposing of it to the United States Treasury, 
have received larger reserves. In our present inquiry the 
details of bank credit expansion and its relation to reserves 
are not important. Suffice it to say that, when World War II 
began, the banks were in such a position that a very consider- 
able expansion of credit, given the demand for it, was easily 
possible. 

But, then, it is argued (even by some of those who realize 
that increase of bank loans to government and to others is 
inflationary, and who would perhaps like to see limitations 
put on such increase of bank loans) that much can be done 


through direct price-fixing. It is thought that the govern- 
ment need not limit quite so rigidly the volume of money and 
bank credit, particularly of the latter. It is noted that the 
sale to individuals of savings bonds, on which bank loans can- 
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not be made, does not provide all the war revenue that is 
needed. Taxes are increased, but there is legislative hesitation 
in increasing them enough to meet pressing military require- 
ments. And so government borrowing from the banks— 
which tends strongly toward inflated prices and a grossly 
unfair distribution of war’s burdens—is resorted to as a means 
of obtaining the remainder of the needed funds. Then the 
advocates of direct government price-fixing—like the man 
who would have his cake and eat it too—come forth with the 
proposal that this borrowing from the banks and the great 
increase in the circulating medium and so of the spending 
power resulting from it, shall be prevented by price-raising 
prohibitions from having its normal effect. The government 
will thus get its desired funds from the banks but prices will 
not—shall not—rise. What are the chances that such regu- 
lation would be successful? 

Wherever price-fixing has been attempted with prices 
fixed much below their normal market level, there seems to 
have developed a “black market.” In other words, there is 
extensive evasion of the price-fixing law. Goods are smug- 
gled out of warehouses and sold, more or less secretly, to 
persons willing to pay prices that are above the legal ones. 
Sometimes purchasers who pay, formally, only the legally- 
fixed price, have been required first to lease the article to be 
purchased and have thus actually paid a rental in addition to 
the formal purchase price. Often, too, it is easy to take 
advantage of consumers who do not know or perhaps cannot 
remember what the maximum legal prices are on the numer- 
ous articles they must buy. Effective enforcement may then 
require numerous investigators and great expense. In some 
cases, even, goods are stolen and then sold by the thieves, of 
course usually at prices above those supposedly—and, per- 
haps, generally—adhered to by legitimate dealers. The vari- 

1 Bread and Butter, published by Consumers Union, New York, July 24th, 1942. 
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ety of particular circumstances may be numerous. But in 
all of the special cases there is the one underlying influence, 
viz., that a low price is fixed by law or administrative regula- 
tion on a scarce commodity so desired that many persons 
would far rather pay a higher price than go without. When 
that is so, it is almost certain that at least some would-be 
buyers will take part consciously in a conspiracy to violate 
the law, while not a few others will pay illegal prices through 
ignorance. 

Again, even if “ceiling prices” are otherwise hard to evade, 
much can perhaps be done to thwart regulation by lowering 
quality. The price set for a commodity that has been pretty 
much standardized is applied to an article that looks a good 
deal the same but is actually of inferior quality and cheaper 
to make. Or perhaps, in the case of various mechanical 
gadgets, old models may be discontinued and new models, for 
which a higher charge is made, substituted. Such practices 
certainly complicate the problem of enforcement and make 
for relatively frequent evasion. 

But no study limited to direct evasions or violations of 
price-fixing regulations will begin to give the picture of how 
an increase of the circulating medium brings about price rises 
despite the activities of a price-fixing agency. For in fact a 
large part, or most, of the increases that occur are allowed— 
not to say encouraged—by the regulating legislation or the 
regulating administrative agency or both. 

The first barrier to successful regulation of prices in the 
United States during the present war emergency was the pro- 
vision by Congress that no price “ceilings” should be fixed on 
farm products lower than 110 percent of “parity.” Farm 
prices are regarded as being at “parity” when they are as high, 
compared to other prices, as in the years 1909-1914. They 


2 Mr. Leon Henderson, OPA Administrator, has pointed out that “to forbid a thing 
does not prevent it,”’ recalling American experience with the Prohibition Amendment. 
Cf. his address, Norfolk, Va., Aug. 20, 1942. 
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were then relatively higher than they have usually been since 
or than they had been for some time before. Recent Federal 
legislation and crop restricting regulations provided for in 
such legislation have been designed to maintain this 1909- 
1914 favorable relation. But to say that farm prices are not 
to be held to less than 110 percent of parity was to say, right 
at the start of price regulation, that for these goods, at least, 
price regulation would amount to comparatively little. And 
if these prices are allowed to rise by this amount, prices of 
goods made from them may have to rise. If wheat is higher, 
can the price of flour be kept down? If corn is higher, will 
men feed the corn to hogs unless their price is also higher? 
If hogs, too, are higher, will butchers—especially when other 
work is available at high wages—butcher and sell the pork for 
a low price? 

Then there is the matter of wages. Wage increases have 
recently been allowed by the War Labor Board on the ground 
that such increases are justified by the higher cost of living. 
But if certain raw materials, e.g., from the farms, are per- 
mitted to rise in price and if, then, wages and, perhaps, other 
business expenses are also permitted to rise, will not finished 
products rise in price also? How shall this be prevented? 
Consider the manufacturer who has to pay more for raw 
material than before—e.g., for cotton—and to pay higher 
wages and, possibly, higher interest on capital or more rent 
for a valuable site (the prohibition of increases in residential 
rents does not of itself prevent business rents from rising). 
Will the Office of Price Administration require him to keep 
down the price of his finished products even if he thereby 
loses money? In that case he will certainly quit and the 
public will not get the finished products at all. And even if 
he could be forbidden to quit, by the threat of a jail sentence, 
he could be forced to continue production only until he be- 
came bankrupt. After that he simply could not continue 
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production, other than by cheating his creditors or by doles 
from his friends; he would have to endure the jail sentence if 
so required. 

The above comments are not intended as a criticism of the 
War Labor Board for ordering certain wage increases. And 
they are not intended to convey an impression that executives 
and employing companies are being discriminated against. 
A recent report of Consumers Union* contends that the 
greater part of the current increase in purchasing power has 
gone to persons whose incomes were already $5,000 or more 
a year and that, in fact, considerably more than half has gone 
to persons already receiving as much as $10,000 a year. While 
the fight which finally brought up money incomes for 
workers in “Little Steel” by 15 percent was under way, Con- 
sumers Union remarks, twenty-five large companies increased 
their executives’ salaries by “anywhere from $20,000 to 
$100,000 a year.” Obviously, regardless of whether wages of 
ordinary workers are or are not going up faster than—or as 
fast as—other and initially higher incomes, it must be noted 
that interest on borrowed funds, rentals and executives 
salaries are part of the expenses of business as truly as are 
wages of artisans and day laborers. Where and if all of these 
go up and the prices of raw materials go up, it is hardly to be 
expected that the prices of finished products will be kept 
down. 

It is of interest to note that the Office of Price Administra- 
tion in the summer of 1942 permitted fruit and vegetable 
canners to raise the price of the 1942 pack by 15 to 25 per- 
cent above the March “ceiling” because of “increased costs.”’* 
How many of these price increases can take place without the 
problem arising of further wage increases to offset “increased 
living costs” and, eventually, of further increases in the prices 


3 Bread and Butter, July 31, 1942. 
Loc. cit. 
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of agricultural products to allow them to be at 110 percent 
of “parity”? 

At the same time the War Labor Board defined its wage 
policy as one of not permitting further wage increases except 
for “adjustments” in the case of such wages as are “out of 
line’ with the general wage level. But if wages which are 
thus “out of line” are permitted to rise and if, then, the Office 
of Price Administration permits increases of the prices of 
goods produced by the workers whose wages have been thus 
“adjusted,” there is a new increase in the average “cost of 
living.” Then there is a new argument for allowing a further 
increase in the wages first permitted to be raised. And, of 
course, since the prices so raised are presumably not farm 
prices, the latter must be permitted a further increase in 
order that they be not held down to less than 110 percent of 
“parity.” And then further increase in prices of goods made 
from farm products become “reasonable” and further in- 
crease of wages to compensate for the further increase of 
living costs, and so on. 

As this paper is in press there comes news of the President’s 
message to Congress of September 7th, in which he demands 
legislation authorizing him to fix farm commodity prices at 
lower levels than 110 per cent of parity and in which he 
threatens to take action himself under war-time powers if 
Congress refuses such legislation. But even this demand, al- 
though granted, would permit considerable price increases 
and would leave open the possibility of large and long con- 
tinued increases of the general price level. For the Presi- 
dent states that the “purpose should be to hold farm prices 
at parity, or at levels of a recent date, whichever is higher.” 
Thus, if any farm products have been at “‘a recent date” above 
parity, they would not be forced down to parity; while if, 
as is the case, some farm products have been selling below 
parity, these would be permitted to rise to parity. Even with 
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the proposed new arrangement, therefore, we should have rea- 
son to expect further increases in the average of farm com- 
modity prices, no matter how effectively the formally set 
prices were maintained. If, thus, food prices continue to rise 
on the average, are we not still faced with the same problem 
of the relation of permitted price rises and permitted wage 
increases above adverted to? 

There is a sharp contrast to be noted between the operation 
of the process of stabilizing the general price level through 
control of the volume of the circulating medium and at- 
tempted stabilization through such price “fixing” as has been 
described above. If the total volume of the circulating 
medium is so controlled as substantially to stabilize the vol- 
ume of spending, individual prices will still fluctuate accord- 
ing to changing conditions of demand and cost of production. 
With such stabilization, however, all prices will not rise. If 
some prices rise, others will fall. With the total volume of 
purchasing power rigidly controlled, any great increase in the 
demand for and the prices of any one kind of goods would 
leave less purchasing power for the purchase of other goods. 
The demand for these other goods must then perforce fall and 
their prices tend downward. 

But if the circulating mediim is permitted to increase 
greatly—as by government borrowing from the banks to 
meet war expenditures, coupled with extensive private bor- 
rowing on the part of defense industries—and the attempt is 
made to keep prices from rising by fixing price “ceilings,” no 
such balance is likely to be realized. When one price or group 
of prices is permitted to rise, for such special reasons as have 
been commented on above, there is not likely to be an off- 


setting decrease of prices of other commodities. Price regu- 


lation in war-time is not thought of as a means of forcing 
price reductions nor is it often—if ever—so used. And thus 
when, as in the policy of the Office of Price Administration, 
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numerous increases are permitted, the enforcement of cor- 
responding decreases in other lines is not to be expected. In- 
deed, the enforcement of numerous decreases to offset in- 
creases would probably be looked upon as unreasonable and 
as not a necessary part of the business of controlling “‘infla- 
tion.” Such rulings would probably meet with a special 
resentment. To prohibit an increase beyond—or much be- 
yond—a price that has long been regarded as usual or custom- 
ary seems reasonable to consumers and may not be too much 
resented by producers and dealers. To force a price down 
to a level below what has been usual or customary seems less 
reasonable and is far more likely to stir opposition. 

When, with the circulating medium stabilized, the rise of 
some prices is balanced by a fall of others, because the public 
demand for the other goods has declined, the fall of prices of 
these other goods appears as the result of the operation of 
impersonal forces and not as the personal act of members of 
a regulatory board. But when the circulating medium is per- 
mitted to increase very greatly, so that, unless prices greatly 
rise, increased demand and higher prices for some goods does 
not automatically decrease the demand for other goods, an 
order that these other goods be appreciably reduced in price 
is likely to look like an unjustified discrimination. And so it 
is much more likely that any regulatory agency will actually 
permit an increase of prices of these other goods, so that their 
prices will not be “‘out of line” with those that have risen, 
than that they will enforce a decrease. 

In regard to the considerations that have been advanced 
herein, the objection may be raised that increased costs need 
not be accepted as a justification for increased prices to con- 
sumers; but that, if prices to consumers were rigidly held 
down, dealers and manufacturers simply could not meet the 
higher costs, and so wages, interest, rentals and raw material 
prices would have to stay down. It may well be a fact that 
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if all retail prices were rigidly and effectively controlled, if 
manufacturers and wholesalers were effectively prevented 
from disposing of their goods except through these effectively 
regulated retailers and if there were no “adjustments,” now 
here and now there, to sabotage the system, then wholesalers 
and manufacturers and raw material producers would have 
to accept low prices and workers would have to accept low 
wages. The only alternative for wholesalers and manufac- 
turers would be to refuse to sell; and the only alternative for 
workers would be to cease working—or to produce goods for 
their own use and nothing else! But obviously, unless such 
regulation were both rigid and general, it would be utterly 
ineffective. To regulate retail prices of some goods and not 
of others in that fashion would divert labor into the manu- 
facture of the goods not regulated. And to regulate retail 
prices in some localities and not in others in that way would 
be to prevent goods from going, for sale, into the localities 
where the regulations applied. Also, confidence would be 
lacking that prices of goods to retailers would actually be 
kept down through the operation of the influence of de- 
creased retailer demand. Retailers would be fearful and, 
probably, resentful of the apparent injustice of the system to 
them. No one, it seems, seriously proposes any such system 
and there is little likelihood of its introduction. 

Under the war production program, a very large part of 
industrial activity—including the activity of farmers—is for 
the production of materials and supplies for the armed forces. 
These goods do not go through the ordinary retail channels. 
The government itself, in its various departments, including 
the military and naval supply services, purchases them, at 
prices that tend upward as the circulating medium increases. 
Any attempt to hold down all prices, including wholesale and 
raw material prices and interest, wages and rent, which should 
depend on regulation at the retail point, would be obviously 
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incomplete if it did not involve also a rigid holding down of 
all prices paid by the government for all goods purchased by 
it and for all labor, capital and land directly hired,—unless, 
of course, the definite attempt were being made, not so much 
to hold down the whole level of prices, but to force men into 
production for the government and out of production for 
civilians, by forcing wages and returns generally in the latter 
to a relatively very low level. 

But the same result could be reached much more simply, 
with probably far less evasion and probably with no greater 
if as great resentment, by directly drafting labor—and capital 
and land—for the work needed to carry on the war to a 
successful conclusion. 

We might, indeed, attempt a completely regimented eco- 
nomic society in which scarcely a trace of the voluntary price 
system remained. We might tell each person what he must 
do: thus there would be no bidding for his services by pro- 
ducers in different lines or, ultimately, by consumers of dif- 
ferent goods. We might ration all goods: in that case, if 
prices were kept down so that most persons could earn more 
than enough to buy all they were allowed to buy, few would 
probably care to earn the added money they were not allowed 
to spend. But the added work, if needed by government, 
could nevertheless be had by requiring from each person, in 
taxes, so much of his income that he would be eager to earn 
the remainder in order to be able to buy his permitted allow- 
ance of the various goods he desired. 

The mode of operation of the voluntary price system, the 
system of free enterprise, is different. Yet through it, if 
legislators have the courage to use it and are supported by 
public opinion, they can accomplish most—perhaps not quite 
all—of what is essential to the waging of successful modern 
war. If taxes are made so heavy as to take nearly all current 
income beyond that necessary to maintain efficiency, citizens 
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cannot bid high enough to induce production of unimportant 
or unneeded consumers’ goods, because the purchasing power 
left to them will not be enough to permit it. The labor which 
would have been devoted to making such goods will then be 
devoted to producing the goods needed by the government 
for its war purposes. 

This is not to endorse such taxation as a long-run peace- 
time policy. For to take nearly all the earnings of the efficient 
above enough to purchase current necessities is likely to 
weaken the desire for efficiency and dissipate the motive for 
spending long years in training for efficient service. But to 
take these excess earnings temporarily during a desperate war, 
when millions of men are required to risk their lives at the 
fighting front, is not so likely to have this unhappy conse- 
quence and may be necessary in order that the earnings of 
this very efficiency may be secure in the ensuing years. Be- 
lieving as I do, that the common welfare is best promoted if 
we use for public needs the geologically-produced and com- 
munity-produced annual rent of land before drawing on 
incomes earned by labor and thrift, I nevertheless realize that 
in “total war” the earnings of labor and thrift should also be 
drawn upon for nearly all they will yield. 

If we adopt such a policy at the moment when war begins, 
the demand for non-essential consumers’ goods inevitably 
suffers a sharp decline. Few can longer make a living pro- 
ducing such goods. All who would work for a living and 
are not in the armed forces will eagerly seek jobs making guns, 
tanks, bombers, aircraft carriers, transport ships and planes, 
helmets, uniforms and the other things that must be made in 
quantity and at the fastest rate possible. 

Because circumstances and essential expenditures differ in 
different districts and among different persons in ways no 


uniform tax system can take adequate account of, and be- 
cause of the delays and discrepancies almost inevitable in 
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introducing new tax legislation and in arranging for the 
necessary administrative set-up, other measures may indeed 
be desirable. The requirement, for example, that automobile 
companies cease immediately their manufacture of passenger 
cars, in order that their plants may be turned at once to war 
work, may be most important. Even if legislative and ad- 
ministrative delays in revamping the tax system could possi- 
bly be avoided, manufacturers might still hope for more sales 
than actually could be realized and so might postpone the 
complete transformation of plant that the circumstances 
desperately require. For similar reasons, a priorities system 
and some rationing may be desirable. That the few remain- 
ing cars, when automobile manufacture ceases, should be 
reserved for doctors, defense workers and the like, rather than 
that they should go to the highest bidders regardless of na- 
tional needs, certainly seems altogether reasonable. But if 
large incomes are left for private expenditure, these incomes 
may be spent in other ways and for other non-essential goods 
and so with little less retardation of the war effort. 

Finally, as regards price regulation, the comments herein 
on the evasions of it and on the compromises and “‘adjust- 
ments” which so largely characterize it in practice, need not 
lead to the conclusion that absolutely no good purposes are 
ever accomplished by it. Conceivably, for example, the out- 
break of war, by arousing the anticipation of increased prices 
of certain commodities—e.g., sugar—in the minds of con- 
sumers and of manufacturers and dealers, might conduce to 
widespread buying for hoarding by consumers and to specu- 
lative buying and holding by dealers, thus bringing about 
sharp increases in price. Under such circumstances both 
price limitation and rationing might be advantageous. Yet 
we must remember that the speculative and the excess con- 
sumer buying against which such measures are taken may be, 
in large part, the result of anticipation of a rise of prices 
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which is itself caused by war-time government borrowing 
from banks and the consequent increase of the circulating 
medium. 

In ordinary times speculation in commodities performs, 
often, a social function. For example, there is the purchase 
of wheat by speculators in the early fall, when it is plentiful, 
to be sold out gradually during the year. Also, eggs are 
bought in the spring when hens usually lay most plentifully, 
and kept in cold storage for sale in other seasons when they 
are scarcer and, except for such holding, would be much more 
expensive. And so with various other commodities. But it 
may be contended that speculative hoarding in war-time is 
likely to increase greatly the price of necessities to the many 
whose incomes are relatively small, that excess buying and 
hoarding by some consumers, inspired by the panic fear of 
scarcity, tends still further in the same direction, and that 
price regulation coupled with rationing has definite ad- 
vantages. 

In any case it remains true that price regulation is often 
subject to considerable evasion; that it is full of difficulties; 
that, for example, if the prices of some goods are held down 
a little too much in relation to the prices of others, the pro- 
duction of the too-strictly regulated goods may be disturb- 
ingly decreased; and that those whose duty it is to administer 
the price-fixing legislation seem driven to make compro- 
mising adjustments through which average prices rise greatly 
even aside from “black market” evasions. If perchance 
direct price regulation has virtues in an emergency when our 
ordinary economic life is disrupted by the crises—and the 
fears or panics—incident to war, it is itself too disturbing and 
troublesome a device to rely on when peace returns and when 
individuals can again be allowed to choose what and how 
much they shall buy, what work they shall do and how they 
shall live. 
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Emile Male and the Spirit of Medieval 
Culture 


By Francis NEILSON 


FoR ABOUT THREE HUNDRED YEARS the Middie Ages were 
like a sealed book. After the Reformation had closed the 
doors on that great period, the key was lost. They say it 
has been missing ever since the days of the Council of Trent. 
Whether such deeply sincere men as William Roscoe, Henry 
Hallam, and John Addington Symonds thought of finding 
the key, I know not, but, in their splendid researches (great 
contributions of knowledge and interpretation to the litera- 
ture of Europe), there is not to be found the slightest notion 
that they knew the key had been lost; their work was cen- 
tered chiefly in the Renaissance. 

The man to whom all praise should be given for finding 
the key to the doors of the Middle Ages and, indeed, open- 
ing them to us, and who, like a thoroughly well-informed 
verger, takes us through the cathedrals and abbeys far back 
—back to the eleventh, sometimes the tenth century—is 
Emile Male.’ In the beginning of his first volume, called 
The Religious Art of the Twelfth Century in France,’ he 
says: “Thirty years ago when I began these studies with 
enthusiasm of youth, I had no idea of writing them—an 
instinct turned me towards the thirteenth century where all 
is order and light.” 

Imagine the shock such a statement must have been to 
the scientist or philosopher who had been reared with the 
idea that the thirteenth century came in the Dark Ages, and 
that the Dark Ages were chaotic, obscure, and, to say the 


1“T’art religieux de la fin du Moyen Age en France,” Paris, 1908. 
2 Paris, 1922. 
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least, fearfully backward! “All is order and light.” Yes, 
after reading Emile M4le, one sees quite readily what he 
means. So far, there have been three volumes of his work 
published; one—the thirteenth century volume—has been 
done most beautifully into English by Dora Nussey.* It is 
illustrated on almost every page, and Male is so careful in 
explaining that he does not permit you to pass from one 
subject to another without knowledge of the one you are 
leaving and preparation for the next. Here is a compara- 
tively new subject—medieval iconography.‘ It is an art, 
the only one that can explain the Medieval Ages to the stu- 
dent. When we let the mind wander on all that is implied 
in the phrase—medieval iconography—we are amazed at the 
enormous world that is opened up, a world as strange to us 
as any found by star-gazers. 

The industry and output of the Middle Ages, considered 
from the standpoint of the iconography in stone, glass, and 
wood, is so stupendous that it is hard to believe that the 
inmates of certain monasteries and priories had become 
debauched and lazy. If it were possible to compile a list of 
the great medieval works of art destroyed during the disso- 
lution of the abbeys, at the time of the French Revolution, 
and by the Bande Noire at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, we should then realize the prodigious, artistic, and 
industrial feats performed by the men of the Middle Ages. 
Male says: 

The true meaning of medieval art, which had grown more obscure than 
hieroglyphics, has had to be laboriously rediscovered in our time. To those 
who come without preparation, the portals of Amiens or the north porch 
at Chartres are a closed book. A guide is a necessity. Since 1839 many 
mysteries have been solved through the labors of archaeologists like Didron 


“L’art religieus du xiiie si¢cle en France,” 3rd edition, Paris, 1910. Engl. trans., Lon- 
don, 1913. 
* Cf. excellent bibliography, ‘““The Cambridge Medieval History,” Vol. VIII, pp. 988- 
1003, New York, 1936. 
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or Cahier, but even their researches have left secrets still undisclosed, and 
their work to be coordinated and welded into an organic whole. 


He gives us many instances of how the so-called experts 
of the last century made the most amusing errors in connec- 
tion with the statues of the cathedrals. He tells us that in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Benedictines of 
Saint Mauré, when writing of the ancient churches of 
France, displayed ignorance which was anything but credit- 
able to their order’s reputation for learning. 

Another instance is Montfaucon, in his Monuments de la 
Monarchie Francaise. He reads into the cathedral facades 
scenes from the history of France and portraits of her kings. 
Male tells us that medieval art became an enigma after the 
second half of the sixteenth century, and he says the Coun- 
cil of Trent marks the end of the old artistic tradition. He 
brings to our notice a work by Molanus,’ published in 1580, 
which proves conclusively to M4le’s mind that the Council 
which met at Trent had lost the key to the art of the Middle 
Ages. 

Imagine, if you can, the method of education of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. All that was laid down 
as essential by the theologian, the encyclopedist, the inter- 
preter of the Bible, was expressed in sculpture or in painting 
glass, and M4le shows how the craftsman translated the 
thought of the doctor and attempted to draw a complete 
picture of the liberal education which a thirteenth century 
cathedral offered to all. 

As the thought of the century was fully expressed in art, 
and the cathedral was the great center of liberal education, 
one can imagine how interesting is the long evolution of 
Christian art and how elusive of research when undertaken 

Joannes Molanus, “De historia sanctorum imaginum et picturarum,” Ist edition, 1580, 


Ed. Paquot, Louvain, 1771. 
°W. P. Ker, “The Dark Ages,” Edinburgh and London, 1904. 
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by the scholar. Male says it is the work of a lifetime to 
study the subtle changes from the art of the catacombs to 
that of the cathedrals. 

The story of the months as depicted in some of the bas- 
relief at Amiens and Notre Dame’ is fascinating. There is 
a definite reason given for every symbol. There is no doubt 
the instructor and the sculptor of the Middle Ages knew 
what they were about. At Amiens, above the representa- 
tion for June—a workman with a scythe—there is a plaque 
containing the zodiacal sign of the crab. The months and 
the seasons which are illustrated in stone and glass in the 
French cathedrals (notably at Notre Dame, Amiens, and 
Rampillon) convince us that the artists of the thirteenth 
century overlooked nothing in the domain of human 


activity. 
The variety of conception reveals imaginative power that 
is extraordinary. The sculpture® of the month of July at 


Notre Dame—the man sharpening his scythe—is full of 
vivacity. There are so many examples of the versatility of 
the artists in portraying the months that one would be kept 
busy for a long time studying this one subject alone. It 
cannot be imagined that they were designed from one pat- 
tern. Not any of the work is stereotyped, because in vari- 
ous districts one finds changes in the sculpture that are 
approximate to the early or late coming of the crops, ac- 
cording to the locality in which the sculptor worked. For 
instance, the ripe grape would be earlier in one district than 
in another, the corn ready for the scythe earlier in one val- 
ley than another, and so on. All these variations to which 
the artist was susceptible give us an abundance of imagery. 
It fascinates beyond description. 


7G. Durand, “Monographie de l’église de Notre-Dame, cathédrale d’Amiens,” 3 vols., 
Amiens, 1901-3. A. Marignan, “La décoration monumentale des églises de la France 
septentrionale du xiie au xiiie siécle,” Paris, 1911. 

8 V. Terret, “La sculpture bourguignonne aux xiie et xiiie siécles,”” Paris, 1914. 
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In no two places does one find the zodiacal signs quite 
alike. On Notre Dame, Aries is surrounded by the first 
flowers of spring, and the peasant goes forth to his vineyard. 
At Chartres he dresses his vines; at Amiens he digs them. 
At Chartres,’ where the wind is cold and the sky changeable, 
the vine-dresser still wears his winter cloak and hood. And 
so on, an infinite variety is given to the bas-relief represent- 
ing the months and the seasons. However, it is in the work 
of portraying (in stone and glass) the seven arts that we see 
the thirteenth century artist at his best. 

From the famous treatise on the arts by Martianus Capella, 
with the misleading title, The Marriage of Philology and 
Mercury, many of the artists drew inspiration. Capella, an 
African grammarian of the fifth century, attempted to 
lighten the severity of learning by the graces of the imagina- 
tion. He opens his work with a romance. Mercury has at 
last decided to take a wife and asks for the hand of Philology; 
the young husband presents himself on the wedding-day 
with a retinue of the seven arts. Méle tells us: 


Grammar, the first figure whom he presents, comes forward dressed in 
the Paenula. She holds an ivory case like a doctor’s case of instruments, 
for Grammar is a true therapeutic which cures all defects of speech. In 
her case are seen—among other things—ink, pens, candlesticks, tablets and 
a file in eight sections, marked by gold lines—symbols of the eight parts 
of speech. There is also a sort of scalpel (scalprum) with which she 
makes operations on the tongue and teeth to facilitate utterance. 

Dialectic follows. She is a thin woman draped in a black mantle, with 
bright eyes shining in a pale face and hair dressed in elaborate rolls. In 
the left hand she holds a serpent half hidden under her robe, in the right 
a wax tablet and a fish-hook. Remigius of Auxerre, who in the tenth 
century wrote a commentary on Martianus Capella, found no difficulty in 
explaining the attributes of Dialectic. The subtility of classical rhetori- 
cians did not perplex the medieval mind. According to him the rolled hair 


E. Houvet, “Cathédrale de Chartres,” 7 vols., Chelles, 1920-1. M. and E. Marriage, 
“The sculptures of Chartres cathedral” (text in English and French), Cambridge, 1909. 
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denotes the syllogism, the serpent the wiles of sophistry, and the hook 
stands for insidious argument. 

Rhetoric, an armed maiden, comes forward to the sound of trumpets. 
She is beautiful, tall and graceful, a helmet covers her hair, and she bran- 
dishes formidable weapons. On her breast glitter precious stones and she 
wears a cloak embroidered with countless figures. 

Geometry wears a marvellous robe on which are embroidered the move- 
ments of the stars, the shadow that the earth casts on the sky, and the 
signs of the Gnomon dial piece. In her right hand she holds a pair of 
compasses (“Radius”), in her left a globe, while before her is a table thick 
with greenish dust in which she draws her figures. 

Arithmetic has the stately beauty of a primitive Goddess, and she seems 
to have come into being with the world itself. From her forehead issues 
a ray which dividing becomes double, then treble, then quadruple and 
after multiplying, it infinitely again becomes one. Her agile fingers 
move with unthinkable rapidity. Their movements recall those of worms 
(“vermiculati”) and symbolise, says Remigius of Auxerre, the rapidity of 
her calculations. 

Astronomy bursts suddenly forth from an aureole of flame, a crown of 
stars on her glittering hair. She spreads a pair of great golden wings with 
crystal feathers, and carries a bent and gleaming instrument (“Cubitalem 
Fulgentemque Mesuram”) for observing the stars. She has also a book 
composed of various metals which, according to Remigius of Auxerre, 
represent the various zones or Climata which she studies. 

Finally Music, the beautiful Harmonia, comes forward with a train of 
Goddesses, poets and musicians. Around her Orpheus, Arion, Amphion, 
Pleasure and the graces sing sweetly while she draws ineffable strains from 
a large shield of gold strung with resounding strings. She is pure har- 
mony, and at each of her movements the little golden discs on her dress 
tinkle melodiously. 


What the medieval artist did in his creations of these fig- 
ures fills us with wonder, for there is not one of the arts that, 


according to the description given to the sculptor, is not 
fraught with almost insuperable difficulty; yet, he has suc- 
ceeded in such a way that every great sculptor since his time 
regards his work with profound admiration. The skill with 
which he has overcome the inherent difficulties of the prose 
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description of the figure commands the reverence and re- 
spect of all great sculptors—the feats undertaken by these 
men of the so-called Dark Ages threw Houdin and Rodin 
into raptures. 

While we are on the subject of the Seven Arts, let us con- 
sider the number of great men who took that subject and 
gave it another rendering. Alanus de Insulis,’’ probably the 
greatest medieval Latin poet, took the work of Martianus 
Capella and gave us another version of it. He was a precur- 
sor of Dante; indeed, he gave us the first sketch of the mag- 
nificent edifice which Dante raised. It is most interesting 
to read his description of the figures of the Seven Arts and 
note where he differs in description from his master. 

Henri D’Andeli wrote a Battle of the Seven Arts and then 
Jean Le Teinturier wrote a Marriage of the Seven Arts. The 
earliest representation of the liberal arts is found on the 
facades of Chartres and Laon.** Méale says: ““This is not sur- 
prising for in the Middle Ages few schools were as famous 
as those of Chartres and Laon.” The brilliant reputation of 
the school of the Cathedral of Chartres dates back from the 
tenth century. Pupils gathered there from the distant 
provinces of France and many came from England. John 
of Salisbury’s name is among the famous who studied there. 

At Auxerre, the liberal arts are twice represented. 
Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, thought best 
to conclude his studies at Auxerre. 

Who has seen that marvelous rose window at Amiens and 
has not felt a thrill of joy at the beauty of its workmanship? 
Perhaps the writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 


10 Alan of Lille (Alanus de Insulis) survived till 1203. In his own age he was called 
doctor universalis for his wide learning; in modern times he has been compared with 
Spinoza. Cf. “The Cambridge Medieval History,” Vol. V, p. 810, New York, 1936. 

‘l'Y, Delaporte (with illustrations by E. Houvet), “Les vitraux de la cathédrale de 
Chartres,” Chartres, 1926. A. de Florival and E. Midoux, “Les vitraux de la cathédrale de 
Laon,” Paris, 1882-91. 
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turies never made so many mistakes about any other decora- 
tion as about the wheel. Many of them called it the Wheel 
of Life, but Ma4le has traced it to be a Wheel of Fortune and 
shows us that the subject is certainly Power, Riches and 
Glory, the pomps and vanities of the world. In fact, the 
wheel expresses the instability of these things. It was 
Boéthius’” who presented men as fastened to Fortune’s Wheel, 
and perforce rising and falling with her. He says: 


I cause a rapid wheel to turn; I love to raise the fallen and to abase 
the proud. Mount, then, if thou wilt, but on condition that thou dost 
not wax indignant when the law that presides at my games demands that 
thou shalt descend. 


The psychomachia of Prudentius is also portrayed in stone. 
There are Chartres and Aulnay representations of the poem 
of Prudentius. Another subject that the medieval artist 
loved to portray was the Ladder of Virtue. This was also 
one of the subjects which has been illustrated in glass and in 
the missal.** 

Another source of inspiration is the representation of the 
virtues in the cathedrals, which leads Male to say: 


To feel the tremendous vitality of medieval art it is only necessary to 
compare cold modern allegories of courage or justice with these little 
figures tense with meaning, breathing the very spirit of holiness. They 
still make an appeal to all who study them with sympathy. To the man 
of the Middle Ages they seemed to say: “Thy days pass, and thou feelest 
the approach of old age and death. Look at us, we do not grow old nor 
die for our purity gives us eternal youth. Receive us into thy soul if 
thou too wouldst not age nor die.” 


The artist in presenting the virtues to us shows that he 
considered the active and the contemplative life of equal 


12“The Consolation of Philosophy,” with the English translation of “I.T.” (1609) 
revised by H. F. Stewart, London and New York, 1918. 

13M. R. James, “An English Bible-picture book of the fourteenth century” (Holk- 
ham MS 666). In Walpole Society Annual, Vol. XI. E. G. Millar, “English iluminated 
manuscripts from the xth to the xiiith century,” Paris and Brussels, 1925. 
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sanctity. At Chartres the active life has the place of honor, 
but that difference does not mean the artist thought less of 
the virtues of the contemplative life. 

Then the cathedral recounts the history of the world, after 
a plan that is in entire agreement with the scheme developed 
by Vincent of Beauvais."* The Old and the New Testa- 
ment and the Acts of the Apostles furnish the subject matter 
of the famous Speculum Historiale at Chartres. In connec- 
tion with this interpretation of the artist of the Middle Age, 
Emile Male defends the sculptor against his modern critics. 
He shows that the artists preferred, for the most part, to 
adhere to the spirit rather than to the letter. Following the 
guidance of the instructors, the artists chose a number of 
Old Testament scenes and placed them in juxtaposition with 
scenes from the gospel, in order to impress on men a sense 
of the deep, underlying harmony. Méale says such a method 
of interpretation was entirely orthodox but, since the Coun- 
cil of Trent, the Church has chosen to attach herself to the 
literal meaning of the Old Testament, leaving the symbolic 
method in the background, and so it has come about that the 
exegesis based on symbolism, of which the Fathers made con- 
stant if not exclusive use, is today generally ignored. 

The interpretation of this work by Male gives us a most 
extraordinary conception of the mind of the medieval artist 
and his ecclesiastical instructor, revealing a depth of thought, 
a poetic imagination rarely found in the art of the Renais- 
sance. says: 

God who sees all things under the aspect of eternity willed that the Old 
and New Testaments should form a complete and harmonious whole; the 
old is but an adumbration of the new. To use medieval language, that 


which the gospel shows men in the light of the sun, the Old Testament 
showed them in the uncertain light of the Moon and Stars. In the Old 


14 (Died about 1264.) “Speculum Historiale” (third part of the Speculum Majus). 
Ist edition, Strasbourg, c. 1473-6; Douai, 4 vols., 1624. 
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Testament truth is veiled, but the death of Christ rent that mystic yeijl 
and that is why we are told in the gospel that the veil of the temple was 
rent in twain at the time of the crucifixion. Thus it is only in relation 
to the New Testament that the Old Testament has significance, and the 
synagogue who persists in expounding it for its own merits is blindfold, 


One can very easily imagine how the Church, since the 
Council of Trent, has repudiated or ignored such orthodoxy. 
I have not time to go into the symbolism of the Middle Ages, 
all that beautiful mystery which disappeared after the 
Reformation, but I strongly urge you to read what Male has 
to say about Origen’s interpretation and how Augustine, 
after hearing St. Ambrose, readily overcame the difficulties 
of Biblical interpretation that beset him. Of course, this 
cannot appeal to the person whose judgment is pronounced, 
the person who has decided that these are themes for children; 


but I am of the opinion that there is no one who can spiritu- 
ally afford to reject profound beauty in any of its forms, 


and surely a sculptor’s interpretation, a painter’s interpreta- 
tion, of myth and legend goes a long way to make life endur- 
able in this age of progress. 

At any rate, there is a very great historical value here that 
should not be disregarded. In the Venerable Bede’s history 
of the holy abbots of Wearmouth and Jarrow,” it is related 
that Benedict Biscop went to Rome to ask for pictures to 
decorate the churches of his monasteries. Male says: 


The pictures he brought back were arranged in such a way that a scene 
from the Old Testament was explained by a scene from the New. Isaac 
carrying the wood for sacrifice was opposite to the figure of Christ bear- 
ing the cross, and the brazen serpent lifted up by Moses in the wilderness 
was a counterpart to the scene of the crucifixion. Concordances familiar 
to Biblical interpreters are here recognised. In the palace chapel at Ingel- 
heim there are Carlovingian paintings which represent twelve scenes from 
the Old Testament opposed to twelve scenes from the New. Behind the 


15 “Lives of the Abbots of Wearmouth and Jarrow,” ed. Giles, 1843; “Opera Historica,” 
ed. Plummer, Oxford, 1896. 
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thirteenth century artist’s love of relating the two Testaments there was 


a long tradition. 


This is illuminating. It tells us that the medieval artist 
has authority for what he was doing. It also tells us how 
far, after the Council of Trent, the Church departed from 
the traditions that animated the ecclesiastics, the sculptors, 
and painters of the Middle Ages. 

+ + 

THE CONCORDANCE OF THE OLD and New Testaments 
furnished the doctors and artists with numbers of episodes 
for portrayal in stone and glass. The symbolic composi- 
tions have not been studied and explained since the middle 
of the sixteenth century. It is now just about four hundred 
years since the Reformation. Is it too much to say that for 
perhaps more than three centuries we were misinformed by 
historians and prelates as to the meaning of the Middle Ages 
and the real reasons for destroying so many of its sublime 
wonders? Certainly we know now it is only within the 
past half century that anyone has attempted to break 
through the walls of prejudice and ignorance built up since 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. When we read 
Male and study the illustrations, we realize what extraordi- 
nary people they were who thought and wrought such 
beauty. What creative imagination, what amazing skill! 
Think of the lively fancy which created the symbolism of 
wedding the subjects, events, and characters of the Old and 
New Testaments! 

The Glossa Ordinaria teaches, first of all, that Isaac is a 
figure of God the Son, as Abraham is a figure of God the 
Father. God who gave His Son to mankind willed that the 
people of the old covenant should catch a faint gleam of the 
great sacrifice yet to be. The whole of the Biblical passage, 
which tells of the sacrifice of Isaac, is full of mystery, and 
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Male says, “Every word of it should be weighed.” The 
three days journey which separates Abraham’s dwelling from 
Mount Moriah signifies the three epochs in Jewish history— 
from Abraham to Moses, from Moses to John the Baptist, 
and from John the Baptist to the Saviour. The two ser- 


vants who accompany Abraham are Israel and Judah, two 
divisions of the Jewish people. The ass which bears the 
implements for the sacrifice, not knowing what it does, is 
the blind and undiscerning synagogue. Finally, the wood 
that Isaac bears on his shoulders is the very cross itself. The 
fertility and richness of thought of the men of the Middle 
Ages can be had now by anyone who will take just a little 
trouble to study Male. 

For delightful symbol-weaving it is hard to beat the gos- 
pel of the Middle Ages. Consider the miracle of the wine 
at the marriage at Cana. At Canterbury” there is one 
window devoted to this subject. All the commentators are 
agreed the miracle contains, and is an example of, mystic 
teaching. It is evident from examination of the scenes sur- 
rounding the marriage at Cana that the symbolism of the 
incident was accepted by the master glass painter of Canter- 
bury. Male describes the scenes on the window: 


First of all one sees there the six ages of human life: Infantia (infant), 
Pueritia (child), Adolescentia (adolescent), Juventus (youth), Virilitas 
(man), Senectus (old age)—the six stone jars. Next come the six ages 
of the world marked, as by milestones, by the figures of Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, David, Jechonias and Jesus. Finally two lines explain the mys- 
tery. “The water pots which hold the measures of water symbolize the 
ages. The water contains the historical, the wine the allegorical mean- 
ing. 


If you would find amusement, in the old spiritual sense— 
that quiet joy which comes when we see beauty at play in 


16 C, Heaton, “Origin of the stained glass in Canterbury cathedral,” in Burlington 
Magazine, XI, p. 172. J. D. Le Couteur, “Notes on the great north window of Canter- 
bury cathedral,” in Archaeologia Cantiana, xxix, 1911, p. 323. P. Nelson, “‘Ancient 
painted glass in England,” 1170-1500, London, 1913. 
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sky or person, a joy which sets the heart laughing, such as 
we feel when our child smiles through tears, and all is well 
again—if you would experience something of this, read 
Male’s glorious chapter on the Legends which grew up with 
the Infant Christ and how, in the gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, 
when Joseph told Mary he had brought two midwives, Mary 
smiled. This story of the birth is a gem. 

When one thinks of all the wealth of fine imagination in 
play during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries we have 
been deprived of by the imaginative authors, it is enough to 
fill one with a scepticism so deep that one is inclined to 
question very much the value of most of the contributions 
to art of nineteenth century writers on the Renaissance and 
the Middle Ages. 

The thirteenth century artist in portraying the wedding 
feast at Cana introduced an entirely new reading of the 
story, which is found to be according to a tradition in Ven- 
erable Bede. The betrothed pair of which the gospel says 
so little are believed to be St. John and Mary Magdalen. It 
is said St. John left his wife on the day of his marriage. The 
tradition is: After the feast Jesus said, “Leave thy wife and 
follow me,” and John, choosing a celibate life followed Him. 
That the artists knew this tradition is seen in the choir en- 
closure of Notre Dame at Paris where one of the betrothed 
wears the Nimbus, and, Male says, as in medieval iconog- 
raphy the Nimbus is given to Saints only, the artist by this 
attribute evidently designates St. John. 

The art of the thirteenth century differs much from that 
of the succeeding century; in it there is a reserve, something 
of the severely correct. In all the work, which is tempered 
in the fourteenth century by emotion, the drama of the Pas- 
sion is intensified and, in some respects, loses the grandeur 
of the earlier work; the austerity of artistry seen in the sculp- 
tures and stained glass becomes humanized. Male writes: 
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In the fourteenth century art grows more human and the Virgin 
presses her child to her heart, smiles at him, and offers him a bird or 
flowers. The symbolic apple carried by the grave virgin of the thirteenth 
century, in remembrance that she is the second Eve, becomes in the four- 
teenth century a plaything for the Infant Jesus. Such art is more tender 
but how much less impressive. Even Fra Angelico, who of all artists was 
most affected by his gospel-subjects might at times have seemed to old 
Gothic masters somewhat lacking in gravity of treatment. 


If there is one thing more than another that Spengler’ 
has done to win our gratitude, it is in forcing upon us the 
notion that we have been looking at certain examples of art 
and not seeing them. We have not had the right perspective 
and, in numbers of cases, we have not had the knowledge 
necessary for a true appreciation of their worth. Take this 
question of the cathedrals of Europe. We have looked at 
them for many years and have admired them, but, unless we 
have had a knowledge of the iconography of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, we have not understood them. What 
then have we admired? From the exterior, surely nothing 
more than the architectural grandeur, the towers or spires, 
the decoration and the symmetry of the building. The 
effect upon us when we are inside must, of course, be very 
different. I have never heard of anyone standing in the 
nave of a great cathedral and turning away without being 
impressed by the fine, aspiring columns and the singing 
arches, the effect of the glorious, jewel-like windows, the 
splendor of the choir, and chapels, where so many various 
crafts are brought together to unite in creating emotions 
which are profound and grave. Inside, everything conduces 
to create a deep impression. 

We may not know the story illuminated in the windows. 
We may not know numerous sculptural details and effects 
in the presentations of the passion, of the Mary stories, of the 

17 Oswald Spengler, “The Decline of the West” (2 vols.), New York, 1926. 
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sculptures of the Saints; still the interior creates an impres- 
sion which lingers in the memory. Now, for the first time 
since the Middle Ages, we may see and know, and, knowing, 
learn the worth of the doctors and artists who labored in 
the fields of the beautiful and the ideal, so that men might 
enter into the spirit of the creators and for a while forget 
the burdens of life. 

Imagine the experience of one who has seen these great 
monuments of art, going anew, equipped with the knowl- 
edge given by Emile Male! Such a person, revisiting Notre 
Dame or Chartres, will see with other eyes. Knowing will 
illuminate and enliven the vision. In such a way it is pos- 
sible to bridge the gulf that lies between us and the wonders 
of the cathedral builders. 

One of the finest works in primitive Christian literature 
is the Gospel of Nicodemus, transcribed by Vincent of 
Beauvais and other thirteenth century compilers. The story 
is of two who rose from their graves on the day of cruci- 
fixion. Before the priests of the temple, they described the 
descent into Limbo. The work known to be apocryphal was 
accepted for its beauty both by the Fathers and the medieval 
doctors, who overlooked its lack of canonicity. What the 
thirteenth century artists did with this source of their 
inspiration can only be imagined from the glorious speci- 
mens left to us. What they were before revolution and 
neglect effaced so many treasures, no one knows. From 
what remains of this subject we can imagine what fertility 
of ideas was given to its presentation in stone and glass. 

There must have been a mass of oral tradition now lost. 
Numbers of motifs in the sculptures are repeated over and 
over again and no one now knows how the legends concern- 
ing them arose. There is the fish on the plate before Jesus 
at the last supper, there is the representation of the three 
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Magi asleep in one bed; before the thirteenth century four 
nails fastened Jesus to the cross—after, three nails. Why? 
The key to the mystery is lost. 


The cult of the Virgin which grew up in the twelfth century developed 
in the thirteenth. The bells of Christendom began to ring the bells of 
the Angelus, the office of the Virgin was recited daily, and the finest 
cathedrals arose under her patronage. Christian thought meditating 
through the centuries on the mystery of a Virgin chosen of God, antici- 
pated the dogma of the Immaculate Conception and as early as the twelfth 
century the mystical Church of Lyons celebrated that festival. 


A history of great beauty has yet to be written on the 
conception of the artists of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies of Mary as the Mother and Queen of Heaven. It 
never occurred to the artists of the thirteenth century, as it 
did subsequently to those of the Renaissance, to represent 
the Virgin as an abstract idea. The next time you visit Notre 
Dame notice the number and variety of themes Mary yields 
to the sculptors: the burial, resurrection, coronation, and 
assumption of the Virgin are some of the loveliest sculptures 
of the thirteenth century. 

One reason why so many errors have been made by writers 
on the cathedral is that they were not familiar with the 
apocryphal gospels, and therefore could not read much of 
the iconography of the arists who found in the apocryphal 
gospels an almost inexhaustible source of poetic and artistic 
inspiration. The notions of Montfaucon who, in his work, 
reads into the cathedral facade scenes the history of France 


and portraits of her kings, reveal the abysmal ignorance of 
the eighteenth century writers on the Middle Ages. Vincent 
of Beauvais reckoned Christian history not by the deeds of 
kings and queens, but by the lives of saints. The cathedral, 
which presented history to the poor and rich alike always 
placed conquerors, warriors, and emperors at the feet of 
saints—tiny figures, taking up little space in the Christian 
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picture. Vincent of Beauvais wastes little time in his his- 
tory book, Speculum Historiale, over recording kings and 
queens and their activities. The real heroes of the time were 
abbots and anchorites, beggars, and the sick. From these, 
miracles of conversion, healing, soothing, and feeding arise. 
In the eyes of the historians of that day the real work was 
to be found in the story of the City of God. 

The compilation of the stories of the early days by Jacobus 
de Voragine into his book, Golden Legend,”* brought to the 
notice of all men stories scarcely ever found outside liturgical 
books. Male says: 

The attack made on Jacobus de Voragine by scholars of the seventeenth 
century misses its mark. The Golden Legend, which they accused of 
being a “Legend of Lead” was not the work of a man but of the whole 
of Christendom. The stories were displeasing to the strict theologians 
after the Council of Trent, although they were universally accepted in 
the thirteenth century. They were read in the churches and illustrated 
in the windows. Anyway the Golden Legend remains one of the most 
interesting books of its time. By its aid, can be interpreted nearly all 
the bas-reliefs and windows which deal with legends, and, in re-editing 
it, Graeme rendered a valuable service to the history of art if not also 


the history of religion. 


The more strictly theological you become, the further you 
pass from religion. Modern theologians do not like miracles. 
Take the marvelous, the miraculous, from religion and you 
deprive nine-tenths of the people of the very means of their 
understanding the purpose of religion. I like miracles, and 
I would not give much for a religion that contained less 
miracle than the universe of which we know so little. 
Miracles are always happening, but we are so scientific, so 
matter of fact, so proof against proof that we have destroyed 
our sense of recognition of the miraculous. The miraculous 
work of binding a man to an invisible God is surely taking 


18 Jacobus de Voragine, “Legenda Aurea,” c. 1275, Ist edition (in Latin), c. 1470. 
English translation from French (Caxton), 1483. 
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place somewhere. And if that can be done after all the 
theological and sectarian work let loose since the Reforma- 
tion, I think any miracle is easy. What is it about the 
miracles of the Middle Ages that offend folk? Not the 
impossible. No wise man is brave enough now to say what 
is and what is not possible. The wise man today has learned 
to reserve his judgment. There is something of a miracle in 
that. But what offends? Surely not the incredible, be- 
cause we accept on trust a thousand things a day that we 
know next to nothing about—electricity, ether-waves, elec- 
trons, protons, photons, mental telepathy, and hundreds of 
other things. 

Before we switch on the light in a dark room we remem- 
ber the difficulties we have experienced in accepting the 
story of the Virgin birth, so we ponder the reality—actuality, 
if you like—of the cause of the particular electricity which 
is to flood the room with light if the lamp is not burned out. 
One hundred years ago electricity suddenly turned on in any 
sensible town in England would have given the folk material 
enough for as many miracle stories as the Golden Legend 
contains. Then there was the cable miracle. In laying the 
cable in mid-Atlantic the thing broke. In the office of the 
cable company on the Irish shore stood the instrument, the 
receiver of the broken cable. One dark night many years 
afterwards, it started to speak. The lone clerk, a first-rate 
scientific telegraphist, left the room. He admitted he felt 
“funny.” He thought a miracle had happened. Steadying 
himself and summoning all his nerve, he set to work at the 
instrument and learned the broken cable had been recovered 
and was in use again. 


In my opinion there is only one way to deal with miracles, 
and that is the perfectly-tested and long-tried way of the 
ancient Arabians. But to benefit by the means, if you adopt 
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it, you must be a scientist, a religious man, and an artist, all 
in one. Just do what the men of the Middle Ages did. They 
felt that man—springtime man, man of an early culture is 
never satisfied with a simple fact; his mind is too active, too 
fertile, for ordinary occurrences such as birth, death, and 
usual existence. Therefore he furnishes fact with poetry 
and imagery, and then sets to work as an artist to present the 
fact clothed with the rich fancies of his mind. Hence, 
sculpture, painting, stained-glass, carving, iron work, and so 
on. As a scientist he discovers what is in the tradition and 
tests his findings, adopts, unites or separates versions of the 
story, selects drama for his character, places it in a new 
environment, transports it to another age, gives it powers 
over life and death, such as he craves for himself, empowers 
it with skill for healing disease, overcoming pain, curing the 
blind and the halt. His Saviour, Messiah, Hermit, Saint, 
Mother of Jesus, whatever his hero or heroine, must be no 
earth-born creature like himself, possessing the frailties, the 
susceptibilities, and the envies of mere human kind. He has 
to think in terms of the eternal, because he is an artist and 
desires above all things the fellowship of the most high and 
all the angels of heaven. So he works the miracles and pre- 
sents them in histories striving always to outdo the versions 
of those before him by adding, to the beauty of the concep- 
tion, tributes of joy and adoration from his own soul. 

All miracles are man-made, and none but poets can make 
them. And they are made for lesser poets, folk who have 
poetry in their souls but have not the art to give it visible 
expression. They—the artists of the Magian and Christian 
cultures—never dreamed of asking to accept their works 
people so wise that they would demand proof of a miracle. 
They did not know such people would ever exist. So it is 
not a matter of the miracle itself, so much as it is a matter 
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of quality of mind to which the miracle is presented. Cre- 
ative imagination seeks a poetic soul for its offerings. And 
let us remember that the cathedral was the Bible of the poor, 
It gave all the education necessary for the poor to know. It 
showed in sculpture and other artistic works how poor men 
might overcome the weaknesses of the flesh and take joy in 
the promises of heaven. 

Let any really human creature study the Golden Legend 
and the works of the thirteenth century cathedral, and he 
will learn how marvelous a thing was the imagination and 
artistry of the creators of that time. He will discover pic- 
tures of human life, a summary of the world’s history, 
hidden from him too long by the sceptics of a civilization 
fast becoming mechanized in all that makes man the slave 
of prejudice. All art worth the name is a religious mani- 
festation of an adoring soul. Without religion there is no 
science of sculpture, painting, or stained glass. Of all 
sciences, art science is the indispensable. Sculpture and 
music are religious arts both born in cathedrals, and the 
greatest of musical instruments is surely the Gothic organ. 

Victor Hugo says: “In the Middle Ages men had no great 
thought that they did not write down in stone.” 

According to the Council of Nicea, in 787, the Fathers 
said: ‘““The composition of the religious imagery is not left 
to the initiative of artists, but is formed upon principles laid 
down by the Church and by religious tradition.” 

Then think of the marvelous variety of interpretations 
of the artists! Perhaps the greatest miracle the mind and 
hand of man have produced is the cathedral; certainly it is 
the sublimest monument raised by our culture. 
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Some Weaknesses of Federal Farm 
Price-Raising Programs 
By HERMAN M. Haac 


To pIscUSs THE FARM price-control programs of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture in their proper perspective, one 
needs to set forth the conditions which brought them into 
being. These programs were creatures of depression. They 
were set up to relieve the agricultural distress which existed 
in 1933 after farmers had been subjected to the drastic effects 
of more than three years of sharply falling prices which came 
before agriculture had completely recovered from the effects 
of the sharp post-war decline in prices in 1920 and 1921. 
Farmers and farm leaders knew that the unfavorable situation 
from 1930 to 1933 was due to the declining purchasing power 
of farm products, for during this period, prices of farm prod- 
ucts had been falling faster than prices of the various goods 
and services which constitute farmers’ costs of production 
and living. Their attention, however, was centered on the 
low level of farm prices, as would be expected, because certain 
of their costs, such as interest and taxes, were rather rigidly 
fixed. Consequently, their programs for agricultural relief 
were designed to raise the prices of farm products to the levels 
of farm costs so as to restore farm purchasing power. 

The commonly accepted explanation of low farm prices in 
the depression period was overproduction of farm products, 
hence the obvious solution to agricultural distress was restric- 
tion of agricultural production. Therefore, the programs 
designed by farm leaders and delegated to the Department of 
Agriculture for administration had as their objectives the 
control of supplies of farm products available for sale through 
normal market channels. ‘These programs may be classified 
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into three types according to their method of regulating sup- 
plies. In one group would be the production control schemes, 
such as the slaughter of pigs and the plowing-under of cotton 
in 1933 and, later, acreage allotments for certain crops, for 
the purpose of preventing the production of “surpluses.” 
The other two types of programs are concerned with the 
handling of “surpluses” after they occur. One of these is the 
carryover control program which has promoted the storage 
of a part of the current year’s production for sale in future 
years. In the third type of schemes are placed those which 
divert part of the production of a commodity from its pri- 
mary use into secondary or tertiary outlets. 


I 


PRODUCTION CONTROL PROGRAMS have been used to curtail 
the production of certain crops and to encourage the produc- 
tion of others. Limitations have been placed on the acreages 


which might be planted to such crops as corn, cotton, wheat, 
rice and tobacco and over-all limitations established for acre- 
ages to be used for “‘soil-depleting” crops. On the other hand, 
the production of certain legumes and other “‘soil-conserv- 
ing” crops was encouraged. The “soil-depleting”’ classifi- 
cation was flexible enough to permit the inclusion of all 
crops whose prices were to be improved by the farm price- 
control programs. Beginning in 1942, some of the empha- 
sis has been shifted to permit an increased production of 
crops likely to contribute most to the war-time needs of 
the United States and allied nations. Consequently, the re- 
strictions on feed grain acreages were lessened slightly to 
increase feed grain supplies for the production of pork, milk 
and eggs. Also, the production of soybeans was encouraged 
to augment deficient vegetable oil supplies. 

Carryover control schemes have included loans on stored 
crops and market quotas. Under this phase of the general 
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program, available market supplies of corn, wheat, cotton 
and certain minor farm products were reduced in recent years 
by making loans on these crops in storage at 85 percent of 
parity prices to farmers who participated in the production 
control programs. In most years, the loan value has been 
greater than the price which would have prevailed in the 
market for that product if the entire crop had been placed on 
the market. Extremely large carryovers of wheat, corn and 
cotton, therefore, have accumulated under loans by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, which finances this operation. 
Faced with a possibility that the unprecedented number of 
livestock on farms will deplete feed grain supplies and result 
in a sharp increase in feed grain prices during the next year 
or two, the Department of Agriculture is now attempting to 
hold down feed grain prices by selling part of the large carry- 
over of wheat to farmers for feeding purposes at prices which 
are relatively low compared with current prices of corn. 
This policy of selling wheat at 85 percent of the parity price 
of corn does not conform with the Department’s avowed 
purpose of attaining parity market prices for each kind of 
farm product. 

In addition to loans for encouraging carryover, compulsory 
storage of cotton and wheat has resulted from the establish- 
ment of market quotas which allot to each producer comply- 
ing with the production control program a proportionate 
share of the domestic market for his product. The quota is 
expressed in acres rather than bushels or pounds. Sales in 
excess of quotas are subject to heavy penalties. For the 1941 
crop, for example, this penalty on wheat sales was 49 cents a 
bushel, which was 57 percent of the average farm price re- 
ceived for wheat by American farmers in July of that year. 
Although wheat fed to livestock was to be included with sales 
for purposes of penalties, regulations were modified to elimi- 
nate penalties on wheat used as feed grain. To avoid the 
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payment of penalties, farmers have been forced to store sub- 
stantial quantities of wheat and cotton. 

The diversion schemes include the food stamp plan, the 
school lunch program, export-dumping and marketing agree- 
ments. The food stamp plan was developed to divert part of 
the supplies of “surplus” products into consumption by fami- 
lies on relief. This also was one of the objectives of the school 
lunch program. Export-dumping, a prominent feature of 
the much-discussed McNary-Haugen bill, has been imple- 
mented in the case of cotton by payment of subsidies on cot- 
ton exports. Marketing agreements have been used in the 
milk markets as a means for diverting part of the supplies 
from fluid milk channels to lower levels of use, such as fluid 
cream and butterfat, so as to maintain a high level of fluid 
milk prices. Similar agreements have been used in the fruit 
and vegetable markets to restrict supplies marketed in various 
outlets by diverting them into other channels of use. 

All three types of programs are founded on the assumption 
that large market supplies will bring less total income than 
somewhat smaller supplies. This assumption seemed war- 
ranted for certain staple crops because it was substantiated 
by statistical analyses of prices available at the time. Produc- 
tion control, therefore, was established as a means of restrict- 
ing the production of certain crops to quantities which would 
be expected to bring greater total incomes than would be 
received if production were not restricted. Carryover con- 
trol was designed to feed supplies into the market on a more 
orderly basis with the expectation that the total income from 
such uniform marketings over a period of years would be 
greater than would be received if large and small crops pro- 
duced during that period were each sold currently. Diver- 
sion programs, likewise, were based on the assumption that 


the total income received for a given supply of the product 
involved will be greater when part of the supply is diverted 
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to less remunerative uses than would result if all the supply 
were forced into the most-remunerative class of sales. In the 
case of milk, the assumption is that the income from a given 
supply of milk will be greatest if part of the “surplus” is 
diverted from fluid milk distribution into butterfat and other 
dairy products than if all the supply had been allowed to flow 
through fluid milk sales outlets. 


II 


THE MOST IMPORTANT CRITICISM of the farm relief programs 
is the method of attack on the problem of farm price dis- 
parity. Low purchasing power and distressed conditions 
were not limited to agriculture; they were prevalent through- 
out the entire economy. Because of the differences in flexi- 
bility between farm prices and farm costs, the decline in the 
price level had created price disparities for farmers, but it also 
had created similar disparities for most other economic groups 
within the country. Because of similar differences in flexi- 
bility, prices of industrial products, particularly raw ma- 
terials, had declined faster than hourly wages and other costs 
of production. Since wages and other costs were too high 
for profitable operation of plants and mines at full capacity, 
large numbers of workers were disemployed. Although the 
purchasing power of hourly wages, in terms of cost of living, 
increased during the period of falling prices, the purchasing 
power of payrolls, which is a more significant relationship for 
wage-earners, declined just as much as farm purchasing 
power. Similarly, salaried employees as a group lost pur- 
chasing power through disemployment. Creditors who are 
expected to gain purchasing power during periods of falling 
prices often found it difficult or impossible to collect interest 
and debt payments and soon discovered that their loans were 
inadequately covered with shrunken values of properties 
pledged as security. The cause of agricultural distress, then, 
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was the declining price level which created price disparities 
for most, if not all, economic groups throughout the nation 
and corrective measures needed to be broader than those de- 
signed to correct disparity for a single industry. Farm 
leaders, however, were not the only group attempting to 
relieve their distress by selfish programs restricted to a single 
group, because labor leaders were demanding higher hourly 
wages and share-the-work programs which were essential fea- 
tures of the ill-fated National Industrial Recovery Act. In 
fact, the only broad program which was designed to correct 
disparities for all economic groups was the devaluation of the 
dollar which raised internal prices substantially. This was a 
general program because the economic balance which was 
destroyed by the falling price level could have been fully 
restored by a sufficient increase in the general price level in 
this country. 

The above discussion is based on the classification of price- 
making forces into two general groups, the value of the com- 
modity being priced and the value of money. This gives 
proper recognition to the effect of changes in the value of 
money on prices as evidenced by similar changes in prices of 
all commodities. Since 1910, the major changes in prices of 
individual farm products have been due to changes in the 
value of money. The sharp drop in prices of most farm 
products from 1929 to 1932 was almost wholly due, in each 
instance, to the price level influence. 

Even if effective, the farm price-control programs were too 
limited in scope to correct all disparities within the limited 
field of agricultural prices. The programs have been limited 
largely to corn, wheat, cotton, rice and tobacco, which pro- 
vided only 21 percent of the total cash farm income received 
by American farmers in 1940. If hogs are added, because 
they were included in programs prior to 1936, the percentage 
is increased to only 31 percent. It is true that these were the 
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commodities in greatest distress because their exchange value 
or purchasing power in terms of things farmers needed for 
production and living was extremely low. Yet, the purchas- 
ing power of the most favorably-priced farm commodities 
was abnormally low. For example, the purchasing power of 
dairy products was 22 percent below and that for poultry 
products 23 percent below the 1910-1914 average so that 
farmers producing these products needed aid as well as the 
grain, cotton and tobacco farmers. This limited scope of the 
programs has particular significance when it is recognized 
that the five basic commodities listed above contribute less 
than one percent of the cash farm income in New York com- 
pared with one-third of the income in Montana and two- 
thirds in Mississippi. Furthermore, when corn and wheat 
prices are raised, without some increase in prices of dairy and 
poultry products, New York dairymen and poultrymen are 
harmed by higher feed costs rather than benefited by higher 
prices. 

The purchasing power of farm products increased from 
1933 to 1937 for which the farm price-control programs 
have been given considerable credit. Careful analysis of the 
facts discloses, however, that the principal causes of improve- 
ment in farm conditions was the rising price level in the 
United States as a result of the devaluation of the dollar in 
1933-1934 and the world-wide rise in price levels which 
began in 1936 and ended early in 1937. This period of rising 
prices corrected most of the sharp differences between the 
purchasing powers of the various groups of farm products, 
and consequently, between states, which prevailed in 1933, 
because prices of products with low purchasing power in 
1933, due to their greater flexibility, rose more during the 
1933-37 period than prices of products having greater pur- 
chasing power in 1933. The conclusion that the price level 
was mainly responsible for the increase in purchasing power 
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of farm products is given further credence by the sharp de- 
cline in purchasing power from 97 (1910-14100) in 
March, 1937, to 74 in August, 1939, as a result of a world- 
wide decline in the levels of all prices. In 1942, farm pur- 
chasing power is again restored to its 1910-14 level mainly 
by a rising price level, and partially by wartime demands for 
food products. 


Ill 


ANOTHER WEAKNESS OF THE FARM price-control programs 
was their lack of recognition of the interrelationships between 
groups of prices in the United States. The price of corn 
affects farmers’ incomes in the corn belt but it affects farmers’ 
costs in the Eastern states. The price of corn also is an impor- 
tant influence on the production of hogs in the corn belt. If 
the price of corn is arbitrarily raised by a loan program so as 
to make the corn-hog ratio unfavorable, a material reduction 
in hog production will result. For example, the high loan 
value of corn in the fall of 1939 was an important factor in 
the abrupt change in the corn-hog ratios from favorable to 
unfavorable, which, in turn, brought a sharp reduction in 
pig crops. Such actions are responsible for violent and dis- 
rupting shifts in prices. The present policy of selling gov- 
ernment-owned wheat, obtained under the storage loan 
program, at prices which are low relative to corn, may be 
effective in holding down feed grain prices this year to the 
extent of discouraging expansion of corn production in 1943 
and encouraging heavier-than-desirable feeding of livestock. 
As a result, feed grain supplies may become relatively scarce 
and prices relatively high by the end of 1943, which would 
bring about another sharp reduction in livestock production 
unless livestock prices are permitted to increase above present 
levels. 

Another example of interrelationship pertains to the pres- 
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ent cotton export situation. When cotton prices are held 
above world market levels, export markets for American 
cotton are lost and production in other countries is stimulated 
to replace supplies formerly obtained in this country. 


IV 


AsIDE FROM THE SUBSIDIES distributed as benefit payments, 
the long-run effects of the farm price-control programs has 
been almost negligible. In the first place, total agricultural 
production has not been reduced by the production control 
programs. Agricultural production for sale and consump- 
tion for the three years, 1938-40, averaged 6 percent larger 
than that for the 3 years, 1930-32, before the programs were 
developed. Cotton production has been reduced. Corn 
acreage has also been reduced but corn production is larger 
than in the 1930-32 period. Total feed grain production 
also is larger. The last three wheat crops have been larger 
than the average crops for the three years prior to 1933. The 
most that can be said for the production control programs is 
that they have shifted production from one group of crops 
to another. The improvement in farm incomes, which has 
occurred since 1932, has been due to the higher prices received 
for farm products as a result of the advance in the price level 
rather than as a result of reduced farm supplies. Further- 
more, economists are beginning to doubt the validity of con- 
clusions that smaller crops will sell for more than large ones 
over a period of years." 

In fact, the programs have produced contradictory reac- 
tions on the part of farmers. The storage loan programs 
with their guaranteed loan values for corn, wheat and cotton 
have caused most participating farmers to plant their com- 
plete acreage allotments in these crops so as to take advantage 
of these definite, relatively favorable prices. Loans at 85 per- 


1 See “Parity, Parity, Parity,” by John D. Black, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Commit- 
tee on Research in the Social Sciences, chapter XV. 
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cent of parity prices are regarded as favorable by many of 
these producers because costs of producing these crops have 
declined relative to costs of producing alternative crops and 
livestock during the period since 1910-14. If loans had not 
been available, the lower market prices which would have pre- 
vailed during several years apparently would have reduced 
acreages below those attained through the control programs. 

Although current market prices of corn, cotton and wheat 
were raised by the loan programs, these prices were main- 
tained only by accumulating large carryovers of these prod- 
ucts. Over the long-run, these storage stocks will have to be 
moved back into the market and will cause prices at that time 
to be correspondingly lower than warranted by current pro- 
duction. Only the beneficial effects of withholding supplies 
from the market have been experienced so far and the price- 
lowering effects from feeding the supplies back into the 
market are yet tocome. The net effects of the storage loans 
probably will not be great enough to pay costs of storage. 
This is true in spite of the fact that the present loan programs 
have operated under very favorable conditions as a result of 
the upward trend in price levels. If they had been faced with 
a declining price level like that from 1929 to 1932 their 
results would have been comparable to those of the Federal 
Farm Board with its grain and cotton stabilization operations. 

Diversion programs were being used in the milk markets 
before 1933 and were regarded as reasonably effective in ob- 
taining a slightly larger average price for milk than would 
have been obtained without control. The price-control legis- 
lation added the assistance of Federal authorities to promote 
and maintain the marketing agreements under which diver- 
sion programs were operated and also extended the scope of 
operations to other commodities. Whether the long-run 
effect of these programs is helpful or harmful to the farmers 
affected is still a debatable question. 
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One of the difficulties encountered in raising farm prices, 
which accounts for much of the ineffectiveness of the price- 
control programs, is the fact that most farm products are 
international commodities whose values are determined by 
world supplies and demands. As a result, “free” supplies in 
the United States had to be reduced to the levels of domestic 
consumption before internal prices could be brought above 
world prices. This was relatively easy for wheat and corn but 
was extremely difficult for cotton. In fact, cotton prices in 
the United States were never raised above the American 
equivalent of Liverpool prices by any appreciable amount. 
The cotton farmer apparently would have received more in 
the long-run by selling larger quantities at world prices and 
thereby retaining his export market than he has received from 
participation in the adjustment programs. 

A further criticism of the programs is their development 
of rigidity and regimentation in farming, which seriously 
limits the possibility of individual farm adjustments to meet 
changing conditions. In so far as such adjustments would 
increase the efficiency with which the farmer is using labor 
and equipment, that farmer is prevented by the programs 


. from reducing his costs of production. For example, some 


farmers in 1932 had previously developed very efficient farm 
units, involving wise use of soil-conserving practices. Hence, 
they had already made the adjustments which, from farm 
management and soil conservation viewpoints, needed to be 
made in that community. Yet, these farmers were required 
to reduce acreages and disrupt their farm plans as greatly as 
those who were not so progressive. Also, the required reduc- 
tion in corn acreage tended to be as great on level, fertile soils 
which can produce corn most advantageously as it was on the 
hilly or rolling, depleted soils where costs of corn production 
are relatively high. The programs require farmers to plan 
their individual farming programs within very narrow pat- 
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terns which may fit conditions on only a majority of the 
farms within any community. The fact that the emphasis 
of the programs is on raising prices of farm products to the 
levels of farm costs is probably the fundamental reason for 
this situation. Programs directed toward lowering costs to 
the level of farm prices would have given more emphasis to 
individual farm planning. This particularly would be true 
if greater responsibility for programs were restored to a 
county or other local unit and less were assumed by the 
Department of Agriculture. 


V 


WHEN THE FULL EFFECTs of the farm price-control schemes 
have been considered, the principal long-run economic bene- 
fits of the programs to farmers are the benefit or subsidy pay- 
ments for compliance with the programs. These payments 
were particularly helpful to farmers at the depth of the 
depression when sources of cash were badly needed. If the 
programs had been limited to this phase only, the costs of 
administration need not have been more than a small fraction 
of the administrative costs chargeable to the agricultural 
adjustment programs during the past nine years. 

The writer would suggest two types of programs to replace 
those now in effect. The more important of these is a pro- 
gram for stabilizing the general price level. The conclu- 
sions of the various groups of economists as to the causes of 
changes in the price level can be reconciled without difficulty; 
such disagreement as exists arises from differences in methods 
of price-level stabilization. Farmers and their representatives 
should demand that a stabilization program be developed and 
put into effect. The proposals of Keynes and Hansen fcr eco- 
nomic stabilization require greater governmental expendi- 
tures than the more direct controls suggested by Warren, 
Fisher and others who propose monetary management, but no 
scheme is likely to be as expensive as depression and inflation. 
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A stable price level would prevent most of the unfavorable 
conditions which affected farmers during the period since 
1919, but it would be wise to lay plans for a program to facili- 
tate adjustments which might become desirable during a 
period of stable prices. Such a program might involve an 
organization similar to that now maintained by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration but its programs and ad- 
ministration should be entirely different. The programs 
should be directed toward reducing costs of production to the 
level of farm prices rather than toward increasing farm prices 
to the level of costs. They would have a farm management 
approach. Each farmer would be assisted in developing a 
plan for his own farm which would make the most efficient 
use of his labor, land and equipment and would be aided in 
putting his plan into effect by subsidies or loans if additional 
capital were required. Prospective prices for various prod- 
ucts would provide the guide as to shifts in production re- 


quired in the various regions of the United States and such 
prospective prices would be fairly reliable because the price 
level influence need no longer be forecasted in price outlook 
work. 


The development and administration of such programs 
should be delegated to a state organization which would work 
closely with its College of Agriculture in the development of 
plans. The Colleges already have much experience with indi- 
vidual farm planning which would provide the background 
for the program. 

In addition to the individual farm planning service, a pro- 
gram for the education of “surplus” farmers for professions 
and trades outside agriculture should be developed. The 
development of efficient farm units may require the consoli- 
dation of several existing units in most instances and the 
eventual migration of the less efficient farmers to other 
vocations. 
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We must maintain the offensive against evil 
in all its forms. We must work and we must 
fight to insure that our children shall have and 
shall enjoy in peace their inalienable rights to 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom 
from want, freedom from fear. Only on these 
bold terms can this total war result in total vic- 
tory. .. . The better world . . . will not come 
merely because we shall have won the war. It 
will not come merely because we wish very hard 
that it would come. It will be made possible only 
by bold vision, intelligent planning and hard 
work. It cannot be brought about overnight; 
but only by years of effort and perseverance and 
unfaltering faith. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
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A Critique of Political Economy 


J, Communism and the World Crisis* 
By Franz OpPENHEIMER 


VI 
“Socialization” within the Capitalist Order 

BOLSHEVISTS PRETEND TO BE faithful disciples of their master 
in having introduced what they choose to call communism, 
but what is, in truth, totalitarianism. But Russia was the 
least developed, the most “unripe” country of all—and the 
only reason why the attempt did not lead to complete ruin 
was precisely because she was so poorly developed. The same 
experiment, applied to a highly civilized nation, would spell 
death and perdition, dire poverty and bloody civil war. One 
shock at the nerve-centres of modern society—credit and 
transport—and the big cities will starve within a few days. 
The political parties of communism in the highly developed 
countries play with the intention to “socialize” certain 
branches of industry, transportation and banking, which they 
pronounce to be “ripe.” This is neither socialism nor com- 
munism but simply state capitalism by state monopoly, and 
certainly not in the spirit of Marx. He would answer that 
you cannot consider as ripe, deliver and put to functioning the 
eyes or the lungs of an embryo in his fourth month, leaving 
the rest of the organs in the womb to mature. It is a play 
with words and, unfortunately, with the destiny of mankind 
as well. 

To return to Marx after this digression into current poli- 
tics (which, we hope, will be considered as not entirely super- 
fluous) , it must be said that his premise is wrong, even when 
we concede that simplification goes on in the totality of in- 


* Copyright, 1942, by Franz Oppenheimer. 
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dustry. It certainly does not take place in the second main 
department of economy, in agriculture. It is impossible that 
it should take place, and Marx possessed the knowledge of its 
impossibility, as can be read in his “Misére de la Philosophie,” 
the famous pamphlet answering Proudhon’s “Philosophie de 
la Misére.” However, he forgot this when he expounded the 
theory in question. 

Prices have opposite tendency in industry and agriculture. 
Industry is dominated by the “law of increasing returns,” 
ie., falling production costs and, therefore, prices, whereas 
agriculture is dominated by the “law of diminishing returns,” 
i.e., of rising production costs and, therefore, prices. Conse- 
quently economic expropriation, which occurs exclusively 
“by cheapening the ware” or underbidding, cannot take place 
in agriculture. Competition, for this reason, among agri- 
culturists is, as already Adam Smith saw, not at all of the cut- 
throat sort raging in industry. 

Accordingly experience shows that in all not too badly 
governed countries the small landholders prosper more or 
suffer less than the big ones. Peasants have been ruined by 
dissipation, by drunkenness, by indebtedness, by war or 
drought, by overtaxation. But never and nowhere has a 
single peasant been expropriated by his larger neighbor un- 
derbidding him. 

Marx was deceived by the fact that a great number of small 
undertakings in British agriculture had been replaced by large 
ones, resulting in a centralization and concentration similar 
to that prevailing in industry. This, however, happened, as 
he himself asserts, “in a period of sharply rising prices of 
agrarian products.” Blindfolded as he was by his preposses- 
sion, he did not realize that this fact was inconsistent with 
his explanation. His favorite example of victimization by 
industrial competition, the handloom-weaver, certainly 
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would have enjoyed competition “in a period of sharply rising 
prices” for his product. 

Nevertheless, the small holdings actually had vanished in 
masses. How shall we unravel the enigma? 

Most simply: Marx committed the serious logical delin- 
quency of inference by analogy, deceiving himselt by a two- 
fold equivocation. The ambiguous words this time are 
“peasant” and “expropriation.” 

The term “peasant” means in his whole reasoning the 
“simple ware-producer,” expressly defined as “the free owner, 
the peasant of the field he cultivates, the artisan of the instru- 
ments he handles with mastership.” But the agrarian land- 
holders whose ruin is to be explained were not “simple ware- 
producers,” not being “owners of their fields”; they were not 
“peasants” in the sense of the definition. They were some- 
thing entirely different, to wit: tenants, cultivating not their 
own fields but that of a landlord. This is the first equivo- 
cation. 

The second is, as we said, a similar double play with the 
term “expropriation.” Unquestionably the tenants were ex- 
propriated, but not economically, by underbidding, but 
legally, by “eviction” or “ejection,” by giving them notice 
and by forcing them out by calling in the police or army if 
they did not leave voluntarily. And they were given notice 
by their landlord precisely because prices were rising sharply, 
and he saw his chance of getting higher rent. Again, two 
entirely different things connotated by the same word! 
Thus it came about that the legal eviction of tenants could 
be erroneously treated as an economic expropriation of peas- 
ant proprietors. ‘This is the solution of the riddle. 

Incidentally, the hypothesis of the superiority of large over 
small agrarian undertakings has always been contested and 
was, really, always a superstition. The physiocrats, who 
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were the first to adhere to it, knew only the miserable share- 
cropper or métayer who possessed neither the necessary tools 
nor the necessary intelligence. Overburdened by rent, taxes, 
and tithes, he was naturally doomed to a submarginal exist- 
ence. But on the other hand the peasant proprietor, in 
countries not too badly governed, “waved the fairy-wand 
changing sand into gold” everywhere (to quote Arthur 
Young, the great British expert). 

To sum up: the supposed unification and simplification 
does not take place. The proof that communism is possible 
is refuted. Is it mecessary? 


VII 
The Law of Capitalist Accumulation 

MARX, SO FAR, HAS PROVED only that the social process robbed 
the old middle classes of their independence. This might 
suffice to convince us that communism is possible, but not 
that it is necessary by natural law. If the “expropriation” 
should result in a noticeable improvement in their economic 
and social status, there should be neither the will nor the 
power to bring about a radical change. It was, therefore, 
to be deduced that improvement is impossible. This gap is 
filled by the famous “law of capitalist accumulation.” It 
deals with the problem why wages are and remain at so low 
a standard. 

Services are a commodity that, like all other commodities, 
is subject to the law of supply and demand. The low stand- 
ard of wages, therefore, cannot but be occasioned by supply 
usually exceeding demand. This happens because there are 
always unemployed or very poorly paid laborers in the mar- 
ket whose urgent offer of their services depresses wages or at 
least prevents them from rising. Marx calls this ““Lazarus- 
stratum” of proletarians the “industrial reserve army.” And 
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he proposes to prove that this army must, by inexorable law, 
be endlessly reproduced in and by the capitalist process of 
production. In this case the inference could not be evaded 
that the proletariat must have the will to cast off the yoke of 
capitalism, once it is merged into one single body with one 
common, undivided class-consciousness, grimly resolved to 
fight, as “it has nothing to lose but its chains.” And, ob- 
viously, at this stage of development it will have attained the 
power as well, because it will embrace the immense majority 
of the population, which, moreover, “has been schooled, 
united and organized by the process of capitalist production 
itself,” to quote Marx again. 

This law chains the laborer more tightly to capital [Marx wrote] than 
Prometheus was chained to the rock by the wedges of Hephaistos. It oc- 
casions accumulation of misery corresponding to that of wealth. Accumu- 
lation of wealth at the one pole is, therefore, at the same time accumulation 
of misery, drudgery, slavery, ignorance, brutalization and degradation at 
the other pole. 

If this law actually existed, communistic revolution and 
victory would be inescapable. Fortunately it does not exist 
any more than the “laws” of unification and simplification 
and of surplus value. We will presently show that the proof 
of this law of accumulation rests on the fallacy of an errone- 
ously established alternative or dilemma and, in the last in- 
stance, on the vicious logical crime of a “Petitio principii.” 

Marx divides the functioning capital into the “constant” 
and the “‘variable component.” The former embraces the 
outlay of the capitalist for machinery, raw and auxiliary ma- 
terials and the overhead costs; it is called “‘constant” because 
its value is supposed to remain unchanged during the process 
of production. The latter is the sum paid for labor; it is 
called “variable,” because it alone is supposed to absorb sur- 
plus value. It is the “wage fund,” the numerator of the sum 
in division, the denominator of which is the number of la- 
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borers. Wages are variable capital divided by the number 
of proletarians: W = Cv: p. 

The process of capitalist production has, indubitably, the 
tendency of increasing the relative share of the constant and 
to decrease that of the variable capital in the same measure 
as machinery becomes more and more elaborate and expensive 
and has to be fed by enormously growing quantities of raw 
and auxiliary materials. This does not preclude growth of 
the wage-bill in absolute amount. Marx himself writes: 
“The progress of accumulation does not at all exclude that 
the variable part of capital, whilst decreasing relatively, in- 
creases absolutely. Assume a capital-value divided first into 
50 per cent constant and 50 per cent variable, later into 80 
per cent constant and 20 per cent variable, capital. If, mean- 
while, the original capital grew from, say, 6,000 to 18,000 
pounds sterling, its variable part has grown one-fifth as well.” 

It remained to be proved, therefore, that variable capital 
decreases not only relatively to the constant capital, but also 
to the number of proletarians. Or it had to be proved that 
the denominator of the fraction has the tendency to outgrow 
the numerator. 

For this purpose Marx, as methodology prescribes, correctly 
takes his issue from the “marginal” case most disadvantage- 
ous to the thesis he is going to prove. He assumes that the 
social capital of a society grows without changing its compo- 
sition, i.e., the ratio between constant and variable capital 
remains the same. This is, in practise, evidently impossible, 
but it is not only admissible but even necessary to assume it 
in theory. Under this supposition the wage-bill and the de- 
mand for laborers are at their maximum, and wages have a 
strongly rising tendency. Marx maintains that even in this 
case the situation of the laboring class could not be perma- 
nently improved. He writes: 
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Rising wages mean at the utmost merely that the amount of unpaid 
labor to be performed by the workman decreases. This, however, cannot 
possibly progress to threaten the whole system. Rise of wages caused by 
accumulation of capital establishes the following alternative: 

Either: the capital continues growing, because the rise does not disturb 
accumulation. . . . In this case capitalist domination evidently is not 
at all impaired. 

Or: (this is the other horn of the dilemma) accumulation lags, because 
the rising price of labor dulls the sting of gain. Accumulation decreases; 
but therewith disappears also the cause of its decrease, the disproportion 
between capital and exploitable labor power. The mechanism of the capi- 
talist process of production automatically removes the obstacles it creates. 
The price of labor is lowered again to a level consistent with the desires of 
profiteering capital. . . . The rise of the labor price, therefore, remains 
confined in boundaries that will not only leave untouched the foundation 
of the capitalist system, but also that will secure its reproduction on an 
ever-growing scale. The law of accumulation, mystified [this is intended 
against Malthus—F. O.] into a law of nature, expresses in reality merely 
that no diminution in the degree of exploitation of labor, or no rise of 
wages are possible, excluding the continuous reproduction on a higher 
scale of the capital relationship. 


Capital relationship means, in Marx’s doctrine, a social 
order where a class of free, but propertyless laborers are com- 
pelled to offer their services to a class possessing all means of 
production. Wherever this relationship of classes obtains, 
there is surplus value; where it does not obtain, there is not 
surplus value, because in this case the means of production are 
not “capital,” do not bear profit, are not “value hatching 
surplus value.” He says: 

A negro is a negro; under certain circumstances he becomes a slave.—A 
cotton-machine is a device for spinning cotton; under certain circum- 
stances it becomes capital. 

Consequently capital relationship is bound to disappear as 
soon as the laborers earn enough to provide themselves with 
means of production of their own. There is a certain boun- 
dary beyond which the wages must not rise, if capitalism is to 
persist. Marx attempted to prove that wages must neces- 
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sarily remain below this boundary line, the “Halys of Capi. 
tal” as I have dubbed it, but his deduction misses this decid. 
ing point completely. Nothing in this long sparkling chap. 
ter shows that he realizes where to look for this limit. He 
never took into account the possibility that the laborer might 
ever earn wages enabling him to make his own accumulation 
and provide himself with the instruments of production he 
needs to be free from the capitalist yoke. 

Therewith we have discovered the psychical reason for the 
logical fallacy. This fault is called a “petitio principii,” a 
“begging of the question” which surreptitiously assumes the 
proposition as proved. “Taking the facts as explanation of 
the facts,” as scoffed Albrecht von Thiinen, the greatest logi- 
cian in economics besides and perhaps above Ricardo. The 
alleged alternative is no alternative at all, as more than two 
cases are possible. 

We do not want to make fun of the master, whom we 
honor as one of the great economists and sociologists of the 
past. Only to illustrate the fallacy by a gross exaggeration, 
suppose that one man tells another: “You cannot possibly 
travel from New York to San Francisco, as you have no 
money at all and food for ten days only. If you walk, you 
will die of starvation; if you drive in your old jalopy, you 
will break down as soon as your gasoline is exhausted.” The 
friend will answer that, by working, he will earn the “means 
of subsistence and transportation.” 

Marx was very fond of classic quotations. We remember 
one: “Interdum dormit vetus Homerus.” (Sometimes even 
old Homer is asleep.) Even a thinker like Marx is exposed to 
every kind of fallacy, if he is “‘the prisoner of a principle” and 
has to think with fixed marching orders. 

To sum up: the law of capitalist accumulation does not 
exist; the reproduction of the capital relationship demands 
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another explanation. Marx himself gave it to us unwillingly, 
as will be shown presently. 


Vill 
Reproduction of the Industrial Reserve Army 

THE LAW OF CAPITALIST accumulation was destined to prove 
in scientific fashion the popular conviction of the laborers in 
early capitalism, that it is the machine which “sets them free” 
(that is, deprives them of their trade), “throws them out of 
their jobs” and “turns them out into the street.” Motivated 
by this idea, the stocking-makers of Lyons shattered the 
frames, the boatmen on the Elbe river destroyed Papin’s 
steamboat, and the Chartists removed the plugs from the 
boilers. The explanation is plausible, because machines are 
devices that save labor and, therefore, as it seems, also laborers. 
The theory was the more plausible, because in certain under- 
takings, and even in certain branches of production, workmen 
were undoubtedly replaced by the machine, the great and ter- 
rible example being the cotton industry. “The bones of the 
Indian handloom-weavers bleach on the plains.” 

Nevertheless, the theory is untenable. Economics is not 
concerned with isolated cases, but with the totality of capi- 
talist production. The question is simply whether the num- 
ber of laborers occupied by all capitalist undertakings taken 
together has decreased absolutely, or at least in relation to the 
growing population. If this is not the case; if, on the con- 
trary, their number has increased, capital and capitalism are 
innocent of the reproduction of the reserve army and the 
perpetuation of “destitution and drudgery.” 

This is the problem of “‘compensation.” Ever since Robert 
Owen, and even a famous upper class expert, Sismondi, had 
accused modern industry of throwing the artisans and la- 
borers out of work, liberal authors had attempted to prove 
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that compensation had taken place. Machines, they argued, 
must be constructed by laborers, must be fed by growing 
quantities of raw and auxiliary materials, which also must be 
produced by labor performed by laborers. To move these 
enormous quantities and the not much lesser quantity of fin- 
ished goods, huge institutions for transport must be created 
by labor, and operated by other laborers in the form of rail- 
ways, ports, lighthouses, sea-going ships and lighters, etc. 
Finally, because the finished product is sold so much more 
cheaply, the scope of its particular market grows to such a 
degree that frequently the number of laborers employed in 
this branch of production and even in the identical plant in- 
creases, although each of them produces the multiple of what 
he did before the machine was introduced. 

Statistics showed, and Marx knew the figures well enough, 
that during the whole course of capitalism there had ob- 
tained not only simple compensation, but overcompensation 
as far as industry is concerned. He writes unmistakably: 
“In the centers of modern industry—mills, manufactures, 
mines, foundries, etc.,—laborers are now repelled, now at- 
tracted to a greater extent, so that the number of those occu- 
pied increases in the long run.” He glosses over this irksome 
fact which upsets his whole edifice by scoffing: “Political 
economy jubilantly proclaims the horrible theorem, horrible 
for whosoever believes in the eternal necessity of the capitalist 
mode of production, that even the factory equipped with 
machines, after a shorter or longer time of transition, does 
exploit more laborers than it discharged before.” Eduard 
Bernstein, in analyzing this passage, calls it a “‘confusion of 
utterly heterogeneous points of view,” and concludes ex- 
haustively: 


The question is not whether employment is drudgery or not, but whether 
the possibility of finding employment is decreasing or not. . . . If, as is 
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the case in the main industrial states, industrial population grows faster 
than the whole of the population, without the number of unemployed in- 
creasing, then the former explanation of this fact (reproduction of the 
reserve army), that it is the capital which continues creating it, is no 
longer tenable. 


IX 


Capital Accumulation and Surplus Population 


MarX KNEW WELL ENOUGH that it is in agriculture alone 
that the masses of proletarians, who overcrowd the industrial 
labor market, are “‘set free” (deprived of their customary 
livelihood and forced to occupy not only those newly-opened 
jobs which the urban population is not numerous enough to 
fill, but also numerous old ones by underbidding. He quotes 
the British census of 1861. In 1851 there were 580 towns; in 
1861, 781. In this one decade the agrarian population in- 
creased by 6.5 percent, the urban by 17.3 percent, the per- 
centage of the latter having risen originally from about 50 
to 5§ percent. “The difference of the ratio is due to migra- 
tion into the towns. Three-quarters of the total growth be- 
long to the towns.” 

He ascribes this migration again to the same old bogey: 

As soon as capitalist production has seized agriculture or in the degree it 
has seized it, the demand for the agrarian population decreases absolutely 
in the same measure as functioning capital is accumulated, without its re- 
pulsion, as in industry, being overcompensated by attraction. 

We will show presently that capitalist agriculture is not at 
all responsible for migration. We wish, however, first to 
show how inextricably Marx entangled himself in contradic- 
tions. His general proposition is that the setting free of 
laborers is proportionate to the degree of capitalist develop- 
ment attained by the different undertakings and branches. 
The more functioning capital is invested in machines and ma- 
terials, the smaller is the wage fund, and the more laborers 
are hurled into the abyss of the reserve army. However, the 
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facts he presents to us prove the exact opposite. Unques- 
tionably, in industry, accumulation of capital has progressed 
much farther, and variable capital forms a relatively much 
smaller part of its composition than in agriculture. Never- 
thelers we are taught that only agriculture repels laborers 
without compensation, whereas industry overcompensates re- 
pulsion by an incomparably greater attraction; or, in other 
words, creates many more new jobs than it cancels old ones. 

The creation of surplus-population occurs, therefore, not 
in direct, but in inverse proportion to the accumulation of 
capital and its changing composition. The law of accumu- 
lation is disproved just as clearly by the facts as by the logical 
examination. 

Marx brings out only one single fact, and a weightless one, 
in favor of his thesis, that it is the machine that sets free the 
agrarian laborers. The evidence is taken from a little un- 
official inquiry, in which about a hundred farmers were ques- 
tioned in twelve Scottish and thirty-five English counties. 
But he reports himself, that the number of workmen occu- 
pied on agrarian machines amounted to no more than 1,205 
in 1861. Now, no less than 600,000 agricultural laborers 
had flowed, as he himself reports, into the British towns in the 
ten years preceding 1861. No one will maintain that this 
enormous number had been set free by these 1,205 machines, 
even if we assume that all of them were installed in this one 
decade. 

The agricultural “capital” is not in the least responsible for 
the mass-migration. On the contrary, highly capitalized 
and equipped agriculture needed more, up to ten times as 
many laborers, while Marx lived, and for rather a long time 
after his death. (We need not discuss here the question, 
whether modern inventions have changed this decisively. We 
are dealing with Marx’s theory, and not with agrarian 
technique. ) 
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That mass-migration which altered the face of the earth, 
the political equilibrium, and the psychology of the nations, 
was caused not by capitalist production, but by feudal prop- 
erty. The migrants were almost exclusively landless prole- 
tarians, either laborers of the large eastern European esta’ es of 
feudal origin, or miserable petty tenants and share-croppers 
on other people’s land. Nowhere in Europe was agriculture 
so backward and devoid of “capital” as in Ireland in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, and nowhere did emigration 
even approximate that from the “green island.” Marx notes 
that the population decreased from 8.2 millions in 1842 to 
5.5 millions in 1861, in spite of an amazingly high birth-rate. 
Emigration amounted to 1.6 millions between 1851 and 1865 
and rose to 2.3 millions until 1874. 


X 


Land Monopoly and Industrial Unemployment 
FRIEDRICH VON DER GOLTZ, late professor of agrarian science 
at Bonn University, discovered in 1893 a statistical regular- 
ity which the present author succeeded in deducing from the 
basic principle of economics, thus raising it to the rank of a 
genuine law. It reads: “Migration takes place in direct pro- 
portion to the area occupied by large property, and inversely 
proportionate to that occupied by peasant property.” 

The monopolization of the soil by large agrarian property 
is the cause of the reserve army and its continuous reproduc- 
tion, and of all the evils connected with its mere presence on 
the labor market. 

Marxists scoff at Henry George and all other “land reform- 
ers” because they indict the monopoly of the soil alone. 
They are pained when I quote certain sentences of their own 
master, proving him to be one of us heretics. (Everyone 
knows, of course, that he said: “I, I am not a Marxist.”) 
There is the twenty-fifth chapter of the first volume of ‘Das 
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Kapital” which unmistakably declares that means of produc- 
tion are not “capital,” i.e., “value hatching surplus-value,” 
wherever “the mass of the soil is still the property of the 
people, and, therefore, every settler can turn a part of it 
into his personal property and means of production, without 
preventing the next settler from doing the same.” And there 
is a passage still more compromising. It is contained in 
Marx’s criticism of the Social Democratic Party’s Gotha pro- 
gram and reads: 


In today’s society the means of production are the monopoly of the land- 
owners (the monopoly of the soil is even the basis of the capital monopoly) 
and the capitalists.*° 


Afterword 
A Challange to Marxist Theorists 
FoR TWO GOOD REASONS, the present writer believes himself 
justified in holding that this refutation is irrefutable. First, 
because we are concerned here with a kind of calculation 
“more mathematico” (after mathematical fashion), which 
can be verified just like an arithmetical sum. And, second, 
because he already possesses the unwilling confession of polem- 
ical impotence of the leading Marxist theorists. 

In 1928 a heated discussion took place in the house of my 
highly esteemed friend, Max Adler, leading philosopher of 
the “Austro-marxists,” a school of Marxist theory. I as- 
sailed Marxist doctrine by the same arguments I proposed 
here, while Adler and some of his friends attempted to defend 
the master. Eventually we agreed that I should publish my 
critical views, Adler pledging that he himself, or one of the 
leading minds of the school, would answer in the same spirit 
of scientific fair-play, examining my arguments, for the first 
time in more than a quarter of a century, instead of attempt- 
ing to be facetious and calling me names. (My first study on 
Marx’s theory had been published in 1903.) 

I fulfilled my part of the agreement. The leading non- 

10 Nene Zeit, IX, p. 561 ff. 
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socialist newspaper of Vienna (Newe Freie Presse) published 
a series of essays containing my reasoning in still greater de- 
tail than I have given it above. After a rather long period 
of waiting I reminded Adler of his promise. He answered, 
in asomewhat embarrassed manner, that he did not feel com- 
petent, being a philosopher, and not a political economist. I 
could only reply that it was particularly the philosopher, and 
not the economist, who was competent here, because the 
problems are not of political economy but of logic. In vain! 
Adler preferred not to handle this hot iron, and I had to wait 
again, about two and a half years, if my memory does not de- 
ceive me (I had to leave my files behind when I succeeded in 
escaping from Nazi-conquered Germany). At last Mrs. 
Helene Bauer, a theorist of note, appeared in the arena, but 
merely to choose the better part of valor. She evaded the 
promised serious discussion by the utterly ridiculous subter- 
fuge “that logic possesses no competence in these problems, as 
we deal here with a historico-dialectic process.” 

This, after the school, and especially its high priest, Karl 
Kautsky, imitating the master himself, had, for more than 
seventy years, challenged the world, and for more than forty 
years me personally and repeatedly, “to refute our argu- 
ments.” I do not want to be rude to a lady, but the occur- 
rence reminds me of the charming adventure of the dog 
Montmorency and the tomcat in “Three Men in a Boat.” 
The learned lady preferred sacrificing Marx’s method and 
therewith the last trace of scientific attitude to candidly con- 
fessing defeat. And this, although we deal here, not with 
minor problems, on the decision of which depends only some- 
one’s vanity, but with the most grave and urgent of all prob- 
lems, upon the solution of which depends the destiny of man- 
kind. Iam glad that I must not bear this responsibility. 

Hence I must repeat my challenge. Who is going to re- 
fute my refutation? 


| 
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We know that there are those who would like 
nothing better than to use the war and post-war 
readjustment period to remold our society in a 
collectivist or State socialist form. We cannot 
combat this threat negatively. We must have 
and publicly promote a concrete and constructive 


post-war program. 
P. WHITHEROW 
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Society and the Masses 
By RaINER SCHICKELE 


THE “MASSES” HAVE A VERY different texture to the humani- 
tarian democrat and to the authoritarian aristocrat. The 
democrat thinks of them as “we, the people”; the aristocrat 
as “they, the crowd.” 


Masses or People 


IN ALL ELITE-THEORIES, the masses are conceived as amor- 
phous conglomerates of men, as “man” undifferentiated from 
other men, without countenance or shape, dull, irrational, 
emotionally unstable, intellectually inert, mediocre in every 
respect, incapable of judgment between good and evil, just 
and unjust, or beautiful and vile. They are passive, except 
if aroused to emotional frenzy in which they can commit 
any act of violence. They can be swayed by any leader, 
ruled by any élite, as long as the élite knows how to play 
upon their emotions, and how to persuade or coerce them to 
obey itscommands. The mass is what the leaders make of it. 
As Ortega y Gasset puts it: “. . . for anyone who has a sense 
of the real mission of aristocracies, the spectacle of the mass 
incites and inflames him, as the sight of virgin marble does 
”" Clay in the hands of the potter; or why not 
“paint on the brush of the painter,” or “blood on the sword 
of the conqueror”? 


the sculptor. 


Ortega laments the accession of the masses to complete 
social power. “‘As the masses, by definition, neither should 
nor can direct their own personal existence, and still less rule 
society in general, this fact means that actually Europe is 
suffering from the greatest crisis that can afflict peoples, 


' José Ortega y Gasset, “The Revolt of the Masses,” New York, Norton, 1932, p. 22 
4.a Edicion, Santiago, Editorial Cultura, 1937, pa. 14]. 
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nations, and civilizations.”* This affliction he calls the Re. 
volt of the Masses. America is, of course, the country of 
mass rule par excellence. 

In the humanitarian doctrines, the masses are conceived 4; 
groups of individuals whose mode of conduct is principally 
governed by reason and self-interest. Man is a social being. 
endowed with a rational mind and a sympathetic soul. It js 
an essential part of the Natural Order that by pursuing his 
enlightened self-interest he promotes the welfare of society, 
Individual interests converge toward the common good. 
Out of the free association of individuals emerge leaders and 
group organizations functioning as executors of the common 
will, the will of the majority, with which the individual con- 
forms voluntarily, in his own self-interest. The individual, 
as an element of the mass of people, has ideals, convictions, 
is active, capable of reasoning, self-restraint and judgment, 
and in concert with other individuals chooses and directs his 
leaders. The leaders are what the people make of them; they 
are of the people, entrusted by them to act on their behalf: 
the leaders derive their power from the people, and are re- 
sponsible to them for the use of such power. The mass is a 
heterogeneous complex of many individuals who are differ 
entiated from one another by innumerable personal traits, 
and who have a natural right to such self-expression within 
the framework of moral codes of conduct. These codes of 
conduct are self-imposed by mass consent and enforced by 
law before which all men are equal. 

Let us sharpen the contrast: Contempt of the masses, 
versus faith in the common man. Mass as an amorphous 
conglomerate of undifferentiated, inert, and irrationa! men, 

2 Op. cit., p. 11 [edicién de Santiago, pa. 5]. : 

3 Ortega explains, “Society is always a dynamic unity of two component factors 
minorities and masses. The minorities are individuals or groups of individuals who are 
specially qualified. The mass is the assemblage of persons not specially qualified. . . . 


The mass is the average man, . . . man as undifferentiated from other men.” Op. “., 
p. 13 [edicién de Santiago, pa. 7]. 
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versus people as organized groups of differentiated, active, 
ind rational individuals. Leadership of an élite accountable 
only to itself, versus leadership of delegates responsible to the 
people. 

I need not elaborate this contrast. Both concepts of the 
masses are typological constructs, parts of two theories 
founded upon two different ethical propositions which tran- 
scend empirical verification and, hence, are a matter of belief, 
of moral judgment: Either man, the common man, finds his 
fulfillment, his loftiest expression, in the State, the elite, or 
in his individual personality. Either he must subordinate his 
individuality to the glory and power of the State, or he must 
shape the State to the needs of his individuality, the dignity 


of his personal existence.* 


Common Man or Mass-Man 
THE CONCEPT OF THE “Mass” with its attributes of medi- 
ocrity, amorphousness, emotionalism, inertness, and amoral- 
ity is not useful for prying deeper into the understanding of 
social phenomena. Nor is the concept of the “people” with 
its attributes of rationality, harmony of self-interests, and 
righteousness of great help. Instead, let us inquire into the 
characteristics of various types and forms of interrelation- 
ships between common men and their leaders. 

There is no man who does not belong to some group; there 
is no group without leaders. People, a multitude of indi- 
viduals, cannot act, cannot articulate thoughts, make deci- 
sions, or execute functions. They become articulate and 
active through their leaders. ‘They can voice consent to or 
dissent from what their leaders say or do, but in this they act 
as individuals, not en masse. A mass cannot sign a contract; 
it cannot even lynch a negro. It must use leaders who are 
necessarily few, relative to the number of people on whose 


* Ortega, of course, realized this. Cf. “The Greatest Danger, the State,” Chapter 
XIII), op. cit. Fascism, he notes, is “a typical movement of mass-men,” p. 134 [pa. 105]. 
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behalf they act. The problem of society and the masses, of 
social structure and organization, therefore, centers in the 
relationship between the masses and their leaders. Both are 
integral parts of any social structure, and the character of 
the social structure depends largely upon the character of 
this relationship. Here lies the reason why the typological 
constructs of “mass” and ‘“‘élite” are of so little value: they 
fail to describe the relevant characteristics of their interrela- 
tionships. 

The common man is the constituent element of any mass 
or group of people, and his position relative to it and its 
executive organs, the leaders, is of prime significance, the 
logical starting point of our analysis. 

First, we observe that nearly every mature individual 
belongs to many groups simultaneously; to most of them as 
a “common man,” to some of them as a “leader.” This is a 
most important fact of far-reaching implications. 

Whatever man assumes some responsibility for someone 
else, thereby assumes automatically some degree of leader- 
ship. The father of a family is a leader of the family group, 
exceptions notwithstanding; with respect to the body politic, 
typically, he is a common man. But so is a corporation 
director, Rotary Club president, and labor union organizer. 
The point is that the majority of individuals in our society 
are or have been performing some leadership functions in 
some groups and, hence, have experienced the sensation of 
formulating thoughts, in behalf of a group, or for informing 
a group, making decisions, and shouldering responsibilities to 
some degree, while in other groups the function of those 
individuals is confined to that of the common man, which 
consists of voicing consent and dissent, of applauding and 
criticizing, a vitally important function, indeed. 

This simple observation should suffice to dispel the dismal 
myth of the “mass man.” Tf the use of averages is often 
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treacherous in dealing with quantities, it is plainly silly in 
dealing with such a complex of human qualities as “man” is. 
The very least which the concept of an “average” man re- 
quires is the specification of (a) the trait, and (b) the 

universe, of which he is average. No man can possibly be 

an average pianist, football player, orator, mechanic, soci- 

ologist, ad. inf., in a group of youth, aged, communists, 

D.A.R.’s, ad inf., at the same time. Yet, this is precisely 

what the “mass man” would look like, were it possible to 

imagine him. What we find in reality is that the “‘average” 

man is average with respect to some trait in one group, above 

average in other traits in the same group, below average in 
the same trait in other groups, etc. In other words, there is 
no all-around average man at all. In fact, he is not even 
logically conceivable. 

This leads us to our second observation: every man excels 
his fellowmen in some traits, and falls behind in others. And 
even more important: he knows that he does. He may not 
always confess to it, but he knows it just the same. There 
is a great deal of discernment between competence and in- 
competence, between craftsmanship and dabbling, in the 
common man. Craftsmanship yields respect, in his own eyes 
as well as in his neighbors’; dabbling yields contempt, or at 
best sympathy. By and large, it is through workmanship, 
through competence, that certain men become recognized as 
leaders; and that recognition usually does not go beyond the 
field in which a leader is competent. A farmer will go to 
Joe for advice in feeding hogs, but to Jim for organizing a 
wedding, and to Jack about joining the government crop 
program. Is it not the diversity of human talents and com- 
petences, instead of the uniformity of inertia and incom- 
petence, upon which the social structure should rest? 

Finally, every man in our society has an urge to differ- 
entiate himself from others, within the limits set by tradition 
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and moral codes, by his temperament and mental capacities, 
Every man, in larger or smaller degree, chooses between dif- 
ferent friends, group affiliations, consumption goods, occu- 
pations, and hobbies. This selectivity in choosing, and the 
energy with which he pursues his choices, are his means of 
self-expression, are the assertions of his individuality. Of 
course, the range of choices, and the degree of energy applied 
vary widely between individuals; but they are also strongly 
influenced by social environment and planes of living. Auv- 
thoritarian discipline, on the one hand, and poverty and 
affluence on the other, sap the mental energies of man; free- 
dom of choice between wide ranges of opportunities vitalizes 
his energies. The world of the utopian anarchists, in reality, 
can be much more closely approximated than the “Brave 
New World” of Aldous Huxley. Moreover, who really 
wants society to approximate a “Brave New World,” except 
perhaps some few eccentrics or cynics? A geneticist gone 
racial reformer is a travesty of his profession. 


Common Man and Leader 


A LEADER IS A MAN whose decisions are binding for a more 
or less well-defined group of people, or who articulates and 
influences the thoughts and feelings of a group. These are 
the two fundamental leadership functions: (1) making bind- 
ing decisions, and (2) shaping group thoughts and feelings. 
The first I shall call “executive,” the second “expressive.” 
Both types of leadership can be democratic or authoritarian; 
the two are complementary to each other, although often 
they are exercised by different persons. The relation between 
the executive leader and the common man is formalized, 
buttressed by administrative rules and sanctions. The rela- 
tion between the expressive leader and the common man need 
not be formalized at all, and typically rests upon intellectual 
consent or emotional allegiance on the part of the common 
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man, upon argument or moral suasion on the part of the 
leader. The more effective the expressive leadership, the less 
does executive leadership depend upon sanctions to enforce 
the compliance of the group. 

Now, the common man is not the bloodless, rational being 
utilitarian liberalism made him out to be. Emotions and 
ethical values yearn as potently for articulation as thoughts 
and ideas. Emotional appeal and moral valuation are essen- 
tial integrating forces in society. If democracy were to rely 
solely upon processes of rational argument, it would be 
doomed. The crucial issue is the direction of the emotional 
appeal. Under authoritarian aristocracy, the direction of 
the emotional appeal is toward the State; under humanitarian 
democracy it is toward the individual, the common man. 
Shall the seat of supreme moral judgment rest in the élite, or 
in the common man? 

The relegation of ethical issues to a small and not much 
appreciated group of ministers of the gospel is the most dan- 
gerous result of the triumphal sway of science and rationalism 
over the intellectual world. Dangerous for the vigor of our 
democratic institutions, because it has de-moralized our ex- 
pressive leadership, our educators, scholars, and politicians, 
has weakened the integrating forces of social organization. 
We need inspiring leadership of ardent humanitarian faith, 
to protect the common man from succumbing to the appeal 
of charismatic leaders of authoritarian faith. Ultimately, 
the success in keeping executive leaders responsible to the 
group depends upon the success of expressive leaders in 
articulating the humanitarian faith, in developing outlets for 
emotions which will redound to increase the happiness and 
dignity of the common man. 

The common man is not a scientist, or a saint. He is just 
a4common man. Some are more intelligent than others, 
some more gullible, some more kind and some more greedy. 
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But they all respond to stimuli, and there is a persistent selec. 
tivity in their responsiveness. That selectivity trends toward 
positive moral values: the good, the just, the beautifyl— 
which, of course, is a truism. 

This good selective sense of the common man manifests 
itself in the political sphere by valuing leadership as “good” 
when it succeeds in promoting competently the people’s well- 
being, and eliciting voluntary allegiance and compliance of 
the individual. In all legends of all eras, the good king in- 
spires voluntary, i.e., genuine, loyalty by respect for the 
comman man’s desires, the bad king inspires fear and enforces 
obedience by torture and terror. If certain leaders fail in 
either or both tasks, they cannot maintain themselves in 
power save by force and fraud—a testimony to the funda- 
mentally good judgment of the common man. 

Once leaders have usurped power over the instruments of 
force—the army, police, courts—they have betrayed their 
people’s trust, and deprived the common man of the possi- 
bility to exercise his moral judgment of the leaders’ actions. 
The leaders no longer feel responsible to the people and in- 
dulge in the sensation of power; the people no longer can 
hold their leaders responsible, and tremble with fear. The 
leaders become the élite, the common men become the masses, 
and their relationship assumes the character of authoritarian 
discipline, at best paternalistic guardianship. 

The essence of democratic leadership is its effective respon- 
sibility to the group, the common man. But how can such 
responsibility be maintained if the leader’s function, by its 
nature, requires the exercise of power? No matter how 
carefully such power was delegated initially, what can pre- 
vent the leader from usurping it for his own ends once he 
has obtained it? 

Of course, I don’t know the answer. But let me, blush- 
ingly, make a suggestion of one possible way to keep our 
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leaders in check: an effectively articulated emotional appeal 
for humanitarian democracy, a daring proclamation of faith 
in the common man. (I blush, because I, too, was raised to 
be ashamed of emotions, and not to trust in faith except 
where it matters little.) 

I hasten to explain. If the common man is no saint, still 
less is the leader, particularly if he wields power. The élite 
theorists to the contrary, the assumption of self-restraint of 
a firmly entrenched leader is a much less secure foundation 
for a social structure than the assumption of good judgment 
of the common man. 

Therefore, we must develop expressive leaders who can 
forge a moral code of leadership conduct which makes it a 
despicable crime, not just a deplorable mistake, to abuse 
power and to disregard criticism and advice from the group. 
Then, executive leaders would find it more gratifying to 
preserve their responsible relation to the group than risk 
being ostracized and “‘cashiered” by ill-repute. 

I do not believe that this suggestion is entirely utopian. 
In fact, there are signs that such a moral code of leadership 
may be in process of formation. To further this process is 
the primary function of expressive leadership, of writers, 
journalists and preachers, of teachers in ethics, arts and sci- 
ences. Yes, even in the sciences; because there is such a thing 
as an emotional fervor for scientific search for truth. 

Any moral code of leadership, keynoted upon account- 
ability of the leader’s action to the common men in the group, 
needs buttressing by many ingenious formal devices such as 
limited period of office, effective combinations of elective 
and appointive positions, separation of legislative, executive, 
and judiciary powers (which separation, by the way, might 
perhaps be introduced into non-governmental group organi- 
zations such as labor unions and business corporations). Ex- 
isting arrangements must be modified, and new ones invented, 
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so that the interchange between common men and leaders 
remain fluid, that powers are explicitly delegated, responsi- 
bilities fixed, and methods of accountability, removal, and 
punitive sanctions clearly outlined. 

We cannot evade the necessity of delegating power, much 
power, to our leaders. If we do, we invite them to usurp it. 
But as we, the common men, grant power to leaders, we must 
insist that they are of our own choosing, that they know 
what we desire, how we feel, and what we think, and that we 
hold them strictly responsible to us. We want them to lead, 
not to wait until they get pushed. That is why we entrust 
them with power. And here, again, lies a function of ex- 
pressive leadership: to keep the executive leaders in the lead— 
within the bounds of their group responsibility: the welfare 
of the common man. 


Individual Participation in Collective Action 
WHENEVER A COMMON MAN casts his vote, his primary sen- 
sation is one of exercising choice, of self-expression. He feels 
the elation as well as the burden of decisive action, of leader- 
ship, and responsibility. The intensity of this sensation varies 
between individuals, but it has this flavor, and it is an essential 
outlet for self-expression, a source of individual self-respect 
and dignity within a democratic body politic. General 
suffrage and the secret ballot are socio-political inventions 
commensurate with the steam and combustion engines in 
technology: they unleashed tremendous sources of energies 
hitherto untapped. 

The common man, every normal man, has a great desire 
for dignity, self-respect, and recognition by his neighbors. 
They are the correlaries of his self-assertion, of his individu- 
ality. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, his means 
of achievement clustered around the individualistic pursuit 
of economic activities, around entrepreneurship in the clas- 
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sical sense. In the twentieth century, his means cluster 
increasingly around individual participation in collective 


decisions. 

And here we have arrived at the center of the problem of 
modern society and the masses. 

A hundred years ago the common man aspired to become 
an independent farmer, shopkeeper, craftsman, manufac- 
turer—an entrepreneur. Today, he aspires to have a voice 
in group action, in collective decisions, which vitally affect 
the conditions of his life. Industrial organization deprives 
him of individual entrepreneurship in wide fields of occupa- 
tion. But it offers a substitute: participation in collective 
action. 

Psychologically, the essence of entrepreneurship is the 
exercise of choice, the power to shape one’s life, to express 
one’s own talents, to apply one’s own energies. Socially, it 
is a source of dignity and recognition by neighbors. Is it 
not possible that the same psychological and social desires of ~ 
the common man can be gratified by his individual participa- 
tion in collective action? Both means, entrepreneurship and 
collective participation, might possibly serve the same basic 
urges for dignity and respect, for self-expression, for freedom 
and responsibility. 

It is clear: if the common man in modern society is denied 
the opportunity of self-assertion by means of entrepreneur- 
ship, he must either be permitted to develop an effective 
substitute of collective participation, or his basic urge for 
self-assertion must be suppressed by force and ruse. It is 
easy to see why the élite-theories with their concept of the 
mass-man, and fascism as their contemporary manifestation, 
should appeal so luringly to some big business men and the 
remnants of old-style entrepreneurs. 

It may be that the scope of self-expression by participation 
in collective action is more limited than the scope in entre- 
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preneurship used to be. I doubt whether we can at present 
appraise the potential scope of collective participation, since 
the pattern of democratic group action is as yet in its infancy, 
] have little doubt that we still greatly overestimate the scope 
of individual entrepreneurship under modern industrial con- 
ditions. Even many important decisions of corporation 
directors are collective in character. 

One cannot expect a rapid and smooth transition from 
individual entrepreneurship to collective participitation. 
This transition involved deep changes in mental attitudes, 
moral values and institutions. The point I want to stress here 
is that this transition does not necessarily involve the sub- 
mergence of the individual in the collective, the obliteration 
of the individual’s personality by authoritarian regimenta- 
tion. Instead, there is good reason to believe that this transi- 
tion from entrepreneurship to collective participation can 
be made to signify a substitution of one means of individual 
self-assertion by another. 

There is another aspect which points toward a widening 
scope for self-expression through participation in group 
action. The farther-reaching group action becomes, the 
more decisions are reached collectively, the more opportuni- 
ties arise for leadership functions throughout the group or- 
ganizations. The need for expert competence, judicious 
judgment, superior mental energy and capacity increases 
rapidly with expansion and functional differentiation of 
group action. The vista of opportunities for individual ini- 
tiative and talents in group action, which recent years have 
opened up, is by no means less vast and challenging than that 
opened by the rise of free enterprise at the beginning of the 
industrial revolution, 150 years ago. 

Is it not possible that our mind, our habit of thinking, 1s 
caught in the grooves of an historical bias, which leads us to 
believe that the temporal coincidence of free enterprise and 
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political democracy, which we have experienced in the past, 
signifies a necessary causal nexus between these two institu- 
tions? That the one cannot exist without the other? As 
a matter of fact, business enterprise was about as free under 
fascism in pre-war Italy and under czarism in Russia as it 
was in the western democracies; and if we allow for the great 
differences in cultural environment and religious institutions, 
we cannot help being impressed by the high state of develop- 
ment of certain democratic processes in the medieval ‘Free 
Cities,’ where enterprise was anything but free. 

Whether the opportunities for individual initiative opened 
by the expansion and functional differentiation of group 
action will be realized, hinges primarily on the character of 
the interrelation between common man and leader, between 
the masses and their executive organs. 


Individual and Collective Enterprise 


THE ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS of my thesis are not as start- 
ling as they might seem at first glance. If we abandon the 
assumption of inseparability of free enterprise and democ- 
racy, and if we think in terms of a continuous graduation 
between individual and collective enterprise rather than in 
terms of either-or, we can see the possibility of vastly expand- 
ing opportunities for individual initiative, talents and capaci- 
ties which are now bottled up and starved in millions of poor, 
insecure, and disfranchised people. The job of putting our 
productive resources to full use, and to distribute the product 
in such a way that everybody has access to a minimum stand- 
ard of decency in living conditions, in health, food, housing, 
clothing, and recreation is as challenging as the founding of 
colonial empires and the settling of new continents was dur- 
ing the last few hundred years. 

Experience has shown that free enterprise alone cannot 
accomplish that job. It needs to be supplemented, not en- 
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tirely replaced, by collective enterprise. In some spheres of 
economic activity, free enterprise (which is necessarily small- 
scale) might be strengthened, expanded, and protected by 
collective action, as for instance in agriculture, retailing and 
professional services. In other spheres, free enterprise might 
continue to operate under new “rules of the game,” which are - 
to be determined by collective action and designed to safe- 
guard the common man, as for instance in some lines of 
manufacturing and trade. Elsewhere, full collective opera- 
tion might best guarantee the proper use of resources, or 
distribution of goods, as in public utilities and natural 
monopolies. 

But more important than a differentiation by lines of pro- 
duction is one by economic functions. Collective enterprise 
might assume certain kinds of risks which now are inade- 
quately borne by individuals, such as weather hazards, tech- 
nological innovations; or certain kinds of costs, such as feed- 
ing school children, low-income housing, medical care, 
old-age pensions, employment services. 

Collective enterprise needs to be expanded wherever sub- 
stantial labor forces are employed. The laborer must be 
given opportunity for participation in shaping the conditions 
vitally affecting his living. The organization of labor unions 
as well as corporation management need to be democratized, 
which also means that they be made responsible to the people 
for their actions. They are both collective by nature, but 
offer a tremendous scope to the individual initiative and talent 
of the common man. 

The vital importance to the laborer of an opportunity to 
participate in group action and influence major collective 
decisions has already been stressed. It is not enough to give 
him good wages. Fundamentally, it is even more important 
that the working man be given these opportunities of self- 
assertion, of applying his talents and energies by assuming 
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leadership and responsibility, by participating in group ac- 
tion, throughout our industrial system. 

More specifically: labor participation in industrial manage- 
ment could be achieved without impairing the efficiency of 
the managerial function; in fact, its efficiency might well be 
improved. For instance, the board of directors could be made 
primarily responsible to representatives of labor and govern- 
ment, the latter safeguarding the interest of the consumer. 
Participation of laborers could be elicited for improving pro- 
duction techniques, working conditions, and personnel man- 
agement with great promise. Price and production policies 
could be geared to maximize production instead of profits, 
which alone would release vast productive capacities and ef- 
fectively remove the paralyzing throttle of monopolistic 
output and labor restrictions. 

Again, the way in which these improvements are brought 
about is as important as their factual achievement. From the 
social viewpoint, there is a great difference between accom- 
plishing a given task by authoritarian rule and by democratic 
participation. We do not need philanthropic employers; we 
need competent executive leaders in industry accountable 
to the workers and, more remotely, to the public at large. 
They shall have all the power they need to exercise their 
managerial functions effectively, and the best among them 
shall have all the income they can reasonably spend during 
their lifetime, as long as they submit to democratic scrutiny 
of their performance and recognize their responsibility to the 
group, to the common man. 


x 
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When the war has been brought to a victorious 
conclusion, the migration of our population will 
go into reverse as it did after the last World War. 
Large numbers will want to go back to the farms. 
Farms may not be available. Those that will be 
available will have to be purchased at a price pos- 
sibly too large for many people, especially for 
young men anxious to farm. The land settle- 
ment problem for returning soldiers and defense 
workers will be among the gravest the country 


will have to face. Plans should be made now to 
solve the problem. To wait until the end of the 
war will be too late. The Canadian government 
is now preparing its land settlement plans. We 
should do likewise. 


J. MUENCH 
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The Christian Basis for a New World 
Order* 


By Donato A. MacLean 
Vill 


Nationalism and internationalism 


NATIONALISM IS ONE OF the dominant social forces of the 
world today. Not a few of the world’s current ills are 
rightly traced to the modern nationalistic state in which the 
principle of “national self-determination,” and “national 
interests” and economic autarchy, are made to play the rdle 
of ultimate norms. Economic and political nationalisms 
have oriented many of the modern states away from the 
fundamental basis of international natural law. 

Nations, as well as other social groups, not only harmonize 
with the instincts of man’s nature but they are essential for 
human development and perfection. It is furthermore “a 
disposition in fact of the divinely-sanctioned natural order,” 
that 


divides the human race into social groups, nations and states which are 
mutually independent in organization and in the directions of their internal 


life.1°? 


On the other hand, by the eternal decrees of Divine Provi- 
dence 


the human race is bound together by reciprocal ties, moral and juridical, 
into a great commonwealth directed to the good of all nations and ruled 
by special laws which protect its unity and promote its prosperity.’°* 


Here is found the fundamental basis of real nationalism, 
as well as of true internationalism. In the New World 


] ( opyright, 1942, by D. A. MacLean. 
“"* Pius XII, “Summi Pontificatus,” para. 65. 
Pius XII, op. cit. 
8] 
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Order neither should be excluded. Both in fact, when prop- 
erly correlated and subjected to the restraining influence of 
social justice and social charity, should play vital réles in 
furthering the common good of the members of the great 
human family. 

For the ardent nationalist, the majesty of the State is the 
summum bonum. For him it is an act akin to treason to 
consider the subordination of this idol to any other supra- 
national authority. “National interests,” “racial interests” 
—national self-sufficiency, neutrality, splendid isolation, etc. 
—are his pet norms of political conduct. The State being 
“Sovereign,” there are no rights which the state must respect 
against its own will. Logically, should it enter into contracts 
with other states or individuals, it is not bound by such if 
“national interests” are at stake. Unilateral repudiation of 
treaties and agreements is all in harmony with the extreme 
nationalists’ fundamental principles. 

The extreme internationalist, on the other hand, would 
have the nation or state “wither more and more,” until 
finally the superstate or world commonwealth alone remains. 
Such world organization, absorbing all usual national or 
state functions, would alone reign exclusively supreme over 
mankind. 

Both of these views are fundamentally destructive of 
natural realities and of human well-being. While it is true 
that “men are united by the very force of their nature into 
an organic, harmonious, mutual relationship,” whereby “the 
unity of all mankind exists in law and in fact,” one must 
never overlook the fact, that the “natural order divides the 
human race into social groups, nations and states.”"”’ Both 
emanate from forces operating in the human spirit, and both 
should contribute constructively to the orderly development 
of the welfare of man and the progress of mankind. 


104 Pius XII, “Summi Pontificatus,” para. 37. 
105 Op. cit., para. 65. 
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As nations, which constitute a natural development in the 
evolution of mankind, are destined to play a far reaching 
rdle in the enrichment and embellishment of civilization by 
the sharing of their own peculiar gifts and by a reciprocal 
interchange of goods as inspired by social justice, mutual love 
and a dynamic sense of charity, so nationalism, properly 
motivated and harmonized with true internationalism, con- 
tributes to the harmonious development of fraternal soli- 
darity and the natural perfection of man. 

The consciousness of universal brotherhood, generated by 
the spirit of Christian teaching, correlates perfectly with 
natural love and devotion to one’s nation. The claim of 
those writers who treat nationalism as if it were thoroughly 
reprehensible and intrinsically immoral is not sustained by 
the principles of sound reason or Christian teaching. Pope 
Pius XI, in discussing the fundamental causes of the world’s 
distress, states that the 


right order of Christian charity does not disapprove of lawful love of 


country and a sentiment of justifiable nationalism; on the contrary, it con- 


trols, sanctifies and enlivens 


However, in our present-day society, nationalism and 
many other social forces, as well as our economic and politi- 
cal institutions, have been largely divorced from the con- 
trolling influence of social justice and social charity. As a 
result, instead of being properly directed to the higher com- 
mon good, they have at times been dominated by subversive 
influences which all too frequently promoted selfish personal 
ends or mere egotistic national interests. When such “ego- 
ism, abusing this love of country and exaggerating this senti- 
ment of nationalism, insinuates itself into the relations 
between people and people, there is no excuse that will not 
seem justified and that which between individuals would be 
judged blameworthy by all, is now considered lawful and 


“Caritate Christi Compulsi.” 
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praiseworthy if it is done in the name of exaggerated nation. 
alism.”*”’ Instead of the great law of love and human 
brotherhood, which is inherent in man and which inspires 
true patriotism towards one’s own country with a due 
measure of love, self-devotion and service, while not neglect- 
ing one’s duty to the great human family, there is generated 
a spirit which is self-centered and egotistic, and in which 
“national interests” constitute the basic principle of all social 
and political relations. 

As not a few scholars repudiate any idea of a world society 
or league of nations, so also there are many who, recognizing 
the evils attendant on or associated with the modern nation- 
alistic state, consider nationalism itself as being inherently 
evil, and, therefore, deserving of total repudiation. Even a 
few, who are interested in world peace, fail to realize that, 
while unrestrained nationalism is necessarily productive of 
grave evils, yet nationalism, like a mighty torrent, may be 
harnessed and utilized for the higher well-being of mankind. 

A more intimate appreciation of the significance of the 
nature of nationalism, and of the doctrine of Christian social 
ethics, should enable one to realize that both nationalism and 
internationalism, if properly controlled and co-ordinated, 
are forces which, corresponding to the individual and social 
characteristics of human nature, may be made to do service 
for mankind, while at the same time promoting true national 
well-being. In fact, both true nationalism and internation- 
alism are essential to any complete new world order. 

Not a few persons of considerable importance had urged 
Pope Pius XI to issue an encyclical condemning nationalism 
as the major destructive social force of our times. It is sig- 
nificant that no such condemnation issued from his pen. 
Furthermore, it should be noted that, wherever in his en- 
cyclicals the Pope speaks critically of nationalism, he always 


107 Pius XI, op. cit. 
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uses a qualifying phrase. He condemns “exaggerated nation- 
alism,” “hard nationalism,” “economic nationalism,” etc., 
but never mere nationalism as such. Furthermore, he has 
stated, “This exaggerated nationalism is a mistaken national- 
ism.” In his use of the qualifying phrase “exaggerated” he 
thereby implied that not all forms of nationalism were evil. 
Also, in the same address, he adds: ““The contrast with exag- 
gerated nationalism is evident. The spirit of this nationalism 
is contrary to the spirit of the Creed and of faith.’”* 

Perhaps the most comprehensive statement’’”” made by 
Pope Pius XI was that given on August 2, 1938, to the pro- 
fessors and students of the College of the Propaganda Fide at 
their Summer Villa. Through that assembly the Pope said 
he wished to speak to all Catholic missionaries throughout 
the world. “Beware of other dangers,” warned the Holy 
Father, 


but above all beware of exaggerated nationalism, because there is national- 
sm and nationalism, just as there is humanity and humanity; personality 
and personality. 

There are nations and there is also nationalism and God made the nations. 
Hence, there is a place for a just, moderate and temperate nationalism asso- 
ciated with all the virtues. But beware of exaggerated nationalism as of 
areal curse. It seems to us that unhappily all events prove us right when 
we say “real curse,” for it is a real curse of divisions, strife, almost of 


No one can deny that within the human family there is 
a place for individual races and for nationalities still more 
specialized. As in great musical compositions, comprising 
many variations, there is the same general motive or theme 
that dominates and inspires the whole piece, so within the 
human race, the sentiment of the common good, related to 


1 


* Pius XI, Discourse to the Superiors of the Sisters of Our Lady of the Retreat in 
the Cenacle, Aug. 1, 1938. 

‘09 Cf. Catholic Action, September 11, 1938. 

‘10 T’Action Catholique, Quebec, Sept. 11, 1938; cf. also The Catholic Times, Lon- 
don, August 21, 1938. 
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the higher general political and spiritual well-being of man- 
kind, must always be present. If, in place of the great law 
of human brotherhood and Christian charity, which embraces 
and links together in a single family all nations and peoples 
with the common Father and Creator of all, egoism insinu- 
ates itself, every excess in the name of “national interests” 
will seem justified. The controlling and ennobling spirit of 
Christian charity and social justice alone can ensure that, 
under the dominance of international natural law, national- 
ism will operate so as to guarantee the welfare of mankind, 
the true progress of nations and the liberty and perfection 
of all its members. 


IX 


Freedom of the Seas and Communications 


IN THEORY, MODERN INTERNATIONAL LAW regards the 
world’s sea-ways and air-ways as the common property of 
humanity to which all peoples should have easy access for 
reasonable use. This right is closely related to other more 
fundamental rights, such as freedom of immigration and 
emigration, freedom of communication, freedom of access to 
the world’s natural resources and freedom of trade. All 
such rights are grounded in human nature and in the soli- 
darity of the human family. Naturally, they must be exer- 
cised reasonably and in such a way that the rights of others 
and the common good of mankind be not frustrated. The 
American doctrine of “Freedom of the Seas” is, then, well- 
rooted in both positive and natural international law. 

Yet, while holding fast to this as a principle, history does 
not fail to record instances where, in the name of “national 
interests,” the United States has been a party to the forceable 
denial of this right to others. The “Open Door” policy, 
secured from the Orient through the threat of battleships, 
and enforced through the permanent presence of marines 
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patrolling the domestic waterways and ports of China, has 
never yet been given its natural reciprocal and multi-lateral 
application by those who claim it as a right. 

Under the Christian New World Order, “special rights” 
of such a character must give way progressively to a broader 
and more dynamic conception of freedom, in view of more 
fundamental rights and of the higher common good of 
mankind. 

In his famous program to the warring nations during the 
first World War, a program which was notoriously ignored 
by the world powers, Pope Benedict XV declared freedom 
of intercourse and communications to be one of the funda- 
mental conditions of enduring world peace. 


The supremacy of right once established, let every obstacle be removed 
from the channels of communication between peoples by ensuring under 
rules, likewise to be laid down, the true freedom and enjoyment of the 
seas. This would on the one hand remove manifold causes of conflict and 
would open on the other fresh sources of prosperity and progress to all.*™ 


Benedict XV realized full well the ultimate connection 
between free access to world trade routes and the peace, 
prosperity and progress of nations and the world community. 
He was not ignorant of the fact that rival claims to control 
of the seas had frequently hampered both national and inter- 
national well-being and had been a prolific source of inter- 
national strife. On several occasions Pope Benedict had 
condemned the use of “means of offense on land and sea con- 
trary to the dictates of humanity and international law.” In 
a consistorial allocution he protested against ‘“‘such misdeeds 
perpetrated by land and sea as fill the soul with horror and 
anguish.”""* The same moral condemnation applies to the 
innumerable acts of wanton aggression committed during 
the present World War. 


70s Peace message to the warring nations, August 1, 1917. 
“*“ One notable one was on December 4, 1916. 
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As a condition to world peace and prosperity the Holy 
Father urged that “nations remove every obstacle from the 
channels of communications among peoples.” They should 
at the same time formulate rules which would ensure per- 
petually “the true freedom and common enjoyment of the 
seas.” This would be recognized and made operative under 
the requirements of social justice which accord to all peoples 
as a natural right reasonable access to, and the use of the nat- 
ural resources and facilities which the Creator intended for 
the use of all mankind, and not primarily for the special wel- 
fare of the more powerful nations. 

This natural right has recently been accorded full recog- 
nition by the British Commonwealth of Nations and by the 
United States of America when in the Atlantic Charter 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill solemnly 
pledged to the world that in the post-World-War “order” 
there should be established “‘such a peace [as] should enable 
all men to traverse the high seas and oceans without hin- 
drance. 

In the resolution of the special problems arising under the 
recognition of such freedom, particular interests and claims 
should everywhere be properly co-ordinated with the general 
weal of the great human society. When the “rights” of 
“special” or “national interests” fail to harmonize with the 
common good they possess in themselves no inherent sacred- 
ness deserving of final recognition in international or natural 
law. 

The same general principles apply to the problem of inter- 
national communications—by telephone, telegraph, cable and 
air wave. ‘These and the postal services should conferm to 
special regulations worked out by the League of Nations or 
by some special international body qualified to deal with such 
problems with a view to the special needs and the general 

113 Atlantic Charter, August, 1941, Clause 7, World Affairs, September, 1941. 
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good of the world commonwealth. Already the Interna- 
tional Postal Union has accomplished much toward solving 
conflicting problems of postal communication throughout 
the world. Attempts have been made also to bring the 
broader problems of transportation on land and sea under a 
general code, with a view to ensuring safety and facilitating 
travel and exchange among peoples. Progressive removal of 
such unnecessary causes of irritation as unreasonable and 
embarrassing immigration and custom restrictions would 
facilitate international communications, and would also har- 
monize with the requirements of a new world order. 


Xx 


International Trade, Colonies and Emigration 


CLOSELY ASSOCIATED WITH the major phases of the world 
economic problem, unequal distribution of raw materials and 
restraint of international trade, are the questions of colonies 
and emigration. The intense concentration of population in 
some world areas suffering from a paucity of basic raw mate- 
rials, coupled with restringent immigration barriers, renders 
the issue of population pressure in such countries very acute. 
This unequal distribution of the world population has un- 
doubtedly been greatly aggravated by the inequitable distri- 
bution of wealth and the inaccessibleness of raw materials 
created through artificial controls, national and international. 

The “have nots” have a really acute demographic problem 
which can be solved only through the magnanimous coopera- 
tion of the “haves” and in the light of the higher and more 
human principles of social justice and social charity. 

An elementary and sympathetic understanding of the 
major relations of mankind will convince one of their impor- 
tance in the establishment of any world major social order. 
Naturally, population pressure, indicated by the density and 
rate of increase of inhabitants in relation to national resources 
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and opportunities, must affect profoundly the social problem 
as well as the national policies of states. A study of the pop- 
ulation ratio per square mile of arable land of the seven great 
powers that are dominant in the present world conflict dis- 
closes facts that need careful consideration in the establish- 
ment of a new world order. 

This population ratio per square mile in the United States 
is, according to Simonds and Emeny,*™* 102; in Great Britain 
it is 596; in Germany 587; in France 294; in Russia 68; in 
Italy 500; and in Japan 2,430. While by no means can the 
relation between the development of explosive nationalistic 
movements in Italy, Germany and Japan be explained solely 
through an understanding of their demographic problems, 
surely it is clear that that development was intensified by 
world immigration and tariff barriers, international exchange 
restrictions, clearing arrangements and other economic con- 
trols. When one realizes the population saturation in Japan, 
coupled with relatively similar intense poverty in foodstuffs 
and raw materials, one can readily understand the avidity 
with which Japan scours the Pacific in search of fish and seeks 
in South America and elsewhere markets in which to ex- 
change her manufactured goods for essential raw materials. 
This also throws considerable light on her incursions into 
Manchukuo. The suggestion sometimes offered that Japan 
and Italy, and other relatively over-populated countries, solve 
their population pressure through the extension of birth con- 
trol clinics, while being both irrational and immoral, cannot 
seriously be considered as a rational solution for one of the 
world’s major problems. 

A full consciousness of a moral solidarity corresponding 
to the racial and economic, social and political interdepen- 
dence of nations and peoples, together with an intense reali- 


114 Simonds and Emeny, “The Great Powers in World Politics,” New York, American 
Book Company, 1937, p. 97. 
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zation of the social responsibility of peoples based on social 
justice and social charity for the welfare of other nations, is 
imperative if the world is to enjoy a better and sounder civ- 
lization within the compass of a new world order. 

In this connection the statement of Harold B: Butler, for- 
mer Director of the International Labor Office at Geneva, is 


worth noting: 


If nations wish to work together to find a way out, a way out will be 
found. If they prefer to allow political hatreds to guide economic policy, 
if they elaborate the ideals of acquisitiveness or possessiveness above that 
of social justice then there is no way out.**® 


In all attempts to resolve this problem, “to find a way 
out,” the unquestionable need of applying the basic idea 
emphasized by Pope Pius XII “that the goods which were 
created by God for all men should flow equally to all accord- 
ing to the principles of justice and charity 


99116 


must be 
accorded full recognition. 

Surely it must be regarded as a perversion of the idea of 
social justice and charity to attempt to justify the destruc- 
tion by governments of the “have” nations of consumptive 
goods, food stuffs, etc., in an era of economic depression when 
poverty and hunger are major world problems, while failing 
to evince an elementary degree of moral consciousness about 
the sufferings and well-being of one’s less fortunate fellow- 
men. No adequate solution of the world economic and 
social problems can be found that does not include the prob- 
lem of colonies and immigration. The claim on the part of 
some peoples to more living room as well as to a larger share 
in the natural resources of the world is a reasonable and 
morally valid one. This is especially true since several of the 
world’s continents are as yet, in the main, very sparsely 
peopled. Collective selfishness on the part of some nations 


a Annual report to the International Labor Conference, June 4, 1936. 
‘16 Broadcast, Pentecost, 1941, and in encyclical, ‘“Sertum Laetitiae,” 1939. 
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has been responsible for withholding from many of their fel- 
low beings both the natural means of sustenance and the vital 
space for living which nature and Divine Providence destined 
to be equitably shared by all the members of the human 
family. 

Mindful that the blessings of nature belong, in the Divine 
order of things, primarily to the whole human race, the 
world commonwealth is under obligation to strive industri- 
ously for a more equitable distribution of the world’s natural 
resources. It is the duty of nations also to assist, individu- 
ally and cooperatively, in the problem of a wider distribution 
and use of private property. The burden of such obligation 
rests particularly on those countries whose good fortune it is 
to possess a more than ordinary share of the world’s territory 
and natural resources. 

Nations as well as individuals which are blessed with abun- 
dance of the world goods, are, in the order of Divine Provi- 
dence, ““God’s dispensers and providers of the world’s goods,” 
to the indigent and less fortunate. Does not this place a 
moral obligation on such countries as Canada, the United 
States, Australia, Argentina, Brazil and several others to 
remove, by progressive action, present immigration barriers 
which deny access to the world’s resources and territory to 
those “surplus” people who are at present deprived of all 
natural right to earn a decent living or to acquire and possess 
property of their own? Does it not include the auxiliary 
obligation of facilitating and assisting the transportation and 
settlement of these “surplus” people on the wide open spaces? 
In some instances, the problem of minorities might best be 
solved through assisted emigration. The collective responsi- 
bility of all for all implied in the Christian doctrines of social 
justice and social charity, as well as the common good of man- 
kind, is especially applicable to the world’s population 
problem. 
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A more favorable and equitable distribution of the world’s 
population over that portion of the earth’s surface suitable 
for colonization by agricultural workers is essential to the 
Christian New World Order. As population increases, it is 
“inevitable that some families, migrating from one spot to 
another, should go elsewhere in search of a new homeland.” 


Then, according to both Popes Leo XIII and Pius XII 


the right of the family to a vital space is recognized, for thereby a more 


equitable distribution of mankind is secured over that surface which God 


has created and prepared for the use of all.'** 


A recent statement of the American Catholic Hierarchy 
stresses the social effects that would follow upon the achieve- 
ment of a more just apportionment of and a wider distribu- 
tion of land among the peoples of the world: Domestic 
progress and peace, it asserted, depend 
on securing vital space for the rural family, as world progress and peace 
depend on securing space for all nations of the world. Accordingly, an 


adequate solution of the problems of emigration is of major importance 


in bringing tranquility to a confused world.*** 


Neither nature nor Divine Providence has fixed man ir- 
revocably to the land of his birth. Nor should he be chained 
thereto by the erection of egotistic, prohibitive, national 
barriers. The fruitful development of civilization necessi- 
tates easy access to and the free interchange of spiritual and 
material goods. Such fruitful exchanges are conditioned by 
facilitating the easy flow of persons and things throughout 
the world. 

Too little attention has been paid by states to the higher, 
more fundamental rights of humanity in this matter. In 
the name of state sovereignty, the higher rights and the wel- 
fare both of individuals and of mankind frequently have been 
seriously transgressed and impaired. 


117 Pius XII, world broadcast, Pentecost, 1941. 
‘18 Statement, November, 1941. 
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The problem of transfer of “minorities” and surplus popu- 
lations will have to be given far more radical treatment, 
systematically and sympathetically, than ever before. Expe- 
rience has already demonstrated to a limited extent its feasj- 
bility and practicality. In 1922, after the first World War, 
populations were successfully exchanged on a rather large 
scale between Greece and Turkey. As an alternative to the 
further mass-murder of millions of people, the League of 
Nations co-operated in effecting this transfer. After the 
present “‘fraticidal massacre” is terminated, the problem of 
facilitating the transfer of millions of peoples from congested 
areas in Europe and Asia should receive whole-hearted, sym- 
pathetic and constructive consideration. If the problem of 
the protection of the natural rights of people to “living- 
room” is approached from the viewpoint of the moral respon- 
sibility of mankind as a whole, broad measures might be 
adopted, with reasonable facility, to ensure easy access by all 
to the world’s resources. Where transfer of people are in- 
volved, such movements should be made amicably at a mini- 
mum of cost and hardship, and under decent human condi- 
tions. This can best be effected through the League of 
Nations, or even by the States or peoples immediately effected 
acting under international control and with international 
support. 

During the present world crisis, a beginning has been made 
in caring for the refugees of Europe, particularly for the 
Jewish victims of the Nazi persecution. There is every 
reason to hope that after the war has terminated, the hearts 
of mankind will not be hardened to the greater and more 
urgent needs of hundreds of millions of peoples in Europe and 
Asia, who up to now, have been crying in vain for living 
space, but have been passed by unheeded like the victim of 
the robbers in the Gospel parable. May not we, by imposing 
rigorous and unreasonable tariff barriers and immigration 
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restrictions, be regarded as true robbers who have stripped 
these less fortunate hundreds of millions of their birthright 
of natural riches and lands which by nature God had placed 
at their disposal? 

While there remain on our planet vast “habitable regions 
and vital spaces now abandoned to wild natural vegetation 
and well-suited to be cultivated by man to satisfy his natural 
needs” the natural right of peoples in highly congested areas 
to living room in these sparsely settled regions cannot be 
gainsaid. Such people are being robbed of their natural 
birthright in “that surface which God created and prepared 
for the use of all.”*° In the Christian New World Order 
the fundamental problem of population must be accorded 
serious and generous treatment in the light of special human 
needs and the common good of mankind. 

Through such transfer of people, the world as a whole, and 
the particular states involved, would benefit. 


If the two parties, those who agree to leave their native land, and those 
who agree to admit the newcomers, remain anxious to eliminate as far as 
possible all obstacles to the birth and growth of real confidence between 
the country of emigration and that of immigration, then all those affected 
by such a transference of people will profit by the transaction. The 
families will receive a plot of ground which will be native land for them 
in the true sense of the word. Thickly inhabited countries will be re- 
lieved, and their people will acquire new friends in foreign countries, and 
the States which receive the emigrants will acquire industrious new citi- 
zens. In this way the nations which give and those which receive will 
both contribute to the increased welfare of man and the progress of human 


culture.}2° 


The task of securing a more equitable distribution of the 
world population is one of such stupendous magnitude, yet 
of such importance, that no obstacle should be allowed to 
stand in the way of its realization. It is a gigantic task. 


119 Pius XII, op. cit. 
120 Pius XII, op. cit. 
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But when we realize that one-half—more than one billion— 
of the world’s population, located in Eastern and Southern 
Asia, is hemmed in by insurmountable artificial restrictions 
in what has been in reality made out of less than one-half of 
Asia, the world’s largest concentration camp, while many 
other parts of the globe and especially the nearby continents 
of Africa and Australia are sparsely peopled, our responsi- 
bility in this matter should be self-evident. Man’s inhuman- 
ity to man has been responsible for many of the scourges with 
which the world has been visited. Wrongs must be righted. 
No one should shirk his personal moral obligation because 
difficulties are encountered. As Pope Pius XII points out, 
amelioration must come through our co-operation “in the 
future organization of that new order, for the birth of which 

. the world is waiting and wishing”—and, let us hope, 
earnestly striving. 


(Continued ) 


Henry George: the Formative Years * 


By ANNA GEORGE DE MILLE 


1 
Poverty 


Ever sINCE HENRY GEORGE had been away from home in Philadelphia, the 
slowness and uncertainity of communciation had been a cause of worry 
and sometimes agonizing fear to him. Letters cost ten cents and took at 
best four weeks, from coast to coast. Jennie, his sister, had written: 


What would I give if I could fly on the new telegraph to you and have 

a talk, if it were only for an hour. I wish we could send letters on it, 
don’t you? Just to think a month’s space between us. While you are 
reading this, what I say is a month old. Maybe you have sent a dozen 
letters, maybe you have told us a dozen important things, maybe you have 
decided to come home! Good-bye! Good-bye! I wish I could grasp your 
hand while I say it.’ 
As late as the summer of 1862, the United States Mail Service was hap- 
hazard in its operation. Travellers who crossed via the Salt Lake route 
had tales to tell of broken mail bags, seen at stations, where letters lay 
“scatteered knee deep,”* and of mail bags that had been lying on the Plains 
ill winter. Besides, west of the Mississippi the service was desperately 
slow. 

Thus it was not until weeks after the short illness and unexpected death® 
of his beloved Jennie that Henry learned of it. At first he did not divulge 
the sad news to his wife. He bore his sorrow alone while he did his day’s 
work. When he returned home in the early morning she could see from 
his drawn, white face that something was wrong. She asked him about it. 
No longer able to contain himself, he broke into tears and handed her the 
letters he had received from Philadelphia. Then he began pacing the floor, 
muttering to himself: “There is another life! There is another life after 
this! I shall see my sister again!’”* 

He had discarded much of the creed of his forefathers, the heritage of his 
Episcopalian low-church upbringing. Had he harbored doubt as to the im- 


Copyright, 1942, by Anna George de Mille. A section of am unpublished ms., 
‘Citizen of the World”; see “Henry George: Childhood and Early Youth,” Am. Jour. 
Econ. Socto., Vol. I, No. 3 (April, 1942), p. 283n. 

‘November 30, 1861. Henry George Collection, Manuscript Division, New York 
Public Library (hereafter abbreviated as HGC). 
~ Letter from Henry George to his sister, Caroline, July 5, 1862, HGC. 
July 26, 1862. 
* Related to the writer by her mother. 
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mortality of the soul? Was that doubt dispelled with the adoption of , 
new creed of his own choosing, liberal Methodism? If it was not,> the, 
the death of Jennie seems to have opened his mind to the development of 
a deep and abiding faith in a life beyond this life—a faith that grey 
stronger as time went on and to which he constantly gave testimony. 4 
message of condolence he sent to his mother some years later, when he; 
own sister died, shows his convictions: 


The older I grow and the more I think, the more fully I realize the wis. 
dom and beneficence that pervades the universe and that is impressed on all 
its laws. . . . As we were born so we die. As there were others here to 
receive us, so must there be others there to meet us, and the Christian faith 
promises what the wise and good in all ages have believed, that death js 
but a new birth. . . . Our little life, what is it, our little globe what is it, 
to the infinity that lies beyond?® 

But now the youth of twenty-three had little time for philosophizing: 
he was acquiring heavier responsibilities. A son, Henry, Jr., had arrived 
in the George home.’ The young father had to turn to other things 
besides type-setting that would bring in money. At one time he was hired 
to take tickets at the door of the hall when a young newspaper man, whose 
nom-de-plume was Mark Twain, came to Sacramento to give a lecture. 

Although George was able to pay his debts and to send money to his 
mother, his investments seemed always to go wrong and any net saving 
was slight. After he had worked for more than a year on The Sacramento 
Union, he had an altercation with the foreman, John Timmins, and was dis- 
charged. Two days later he was back in San Francisco, looking for work. 
For five days he tried to sell clothes wringers, but, in spite of much walking 
and talking, he did not make a single sale. At last he got a job as sub- 
stitute type-setter. He sent for wife and baby to join him. 

When The Evening Journal, which had continued its starving existence, 
finally died, George, with his friend, Ike Trump, obtained cash enough to 
buy some of the type. The two men opened a small job-printing office. 
Now a dream Henry George had long cherished had come true: he was 
the proprietor of a shop of his own. But drought brought on hard times 
in California. Work became so scarce that the partners were almost 

desperate. When they could, they took out of the till of their business as 
much as twenty-five cents each, daily, which they spent for fooa Mrs. 


5« 


. . Out of this inquiry has come to me something I did not think to find, and a 
faith that was dead revives.” Henry George, “Progress and Poverty,” New York, Robert 
Schalkenbach Foundation, 1929 (Fiftieth Anniversary Edition), p. 557. 

6 Feb. 2, 1879. In the private collection of writer. 

7 Nov. 3, 1862. 
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Trump was staying with her mother, so Ike took his dinner with the 


Georges. 
At the time of her marriage, Annie Fox’s sole accomplishment in the 


kitchen was the baking of rich, black, English fruit cake. Of this she 
always kept a supply, so that, when her husband came home from work 
betweerr two and four in the morning, he could have something to eat 
before going to sleep. She also had served it when the Wilburs® and the 
Stickneys’ came in to play cards, as they did frequently. Now, however, 
there was not money for cake. The family got along on milk, corn-meal, 
potatoes, bread, and the cheapest fish that could be bought. 

Usually Henry George went to work without breakfast. He explained 
that he would get it downtown, but his wife suspected he fasted. She, too, 
bore their trouble gamely. Although frail and delicately reared, she 
never complained of their hardships. Secretly she sold off her jewelry, 
keeping only her wedding ring. With her needle she managed to earn a 
little money. But with a smali child to care for and another coming, she 
had not the strength to do regular sewing. Things got so bad she could 
not even buy the few staples they were living on. She would not run 
up bills. Then, although her husband had failed, at six different lumber 
yards, to barter printing for wood, she arranged at the grocery and dairy 
for him to print advertising cards in return for corn-meal and milk. 

In this time of bitter want, their second child, a son, was born—Richard 
Fox George.*° 

“Don’t stop to wash the child!” ordered the doctor, “She is starving. 
Feed her!” 

The only food in the house for the mother was the loaf of freshly baked 
bread which their neighbor, the photographer, had just brought. After 
this kind woman, who had come to lend a hand, and the doctor had both 
gone, and the weary mother with her new-born son, cradled in her arm, 
had gone to sleep, the despairing husband left them alone in the house. 
Taking 2-year-old Harry to a friend’s, he went in search of money. 

His first stop was at his shop; he hoped that some of the debts owing him 
and Ike Trump had been paid. But no money had come in. He could 
not think of a person he could borrow or collect from. Everyone he 
knew had been hit by the depression. 

He left the office. But he could not go home empty-handed. Some- 
how he must get food for her. She was starving, the doctor had said. 


° George Wilbur had married Annie Fox’s friend, Mary Kerrigan. 
” A. A. Stickney, a printer George had met in Sacramento. He and Mrs. Stickney 
also came to live in San Francisco, and they and the Georges became good friends. 
10 Jan. 27, 1865. 
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The girl was hungry. And he had brought her to this—from a home of 
comfort and plenty oo He paced the sircets in panic. The day was gray 
and damp; there had been a light rain.‘ Everyone he passed looked cold 
and poor. He was growing desperate. At last a well-dressed man ap- 
peared. The shivering youth walked straight to the stranger and abruptly 
stated that he wanted five dollars. 

“What for?” demanded the man, studying the gaunt face. 

“My wife has just been confined and I have nothing to give her to eat!” 

Whether it was compassion for suffering or fear of attack, the man 
gave the money without further question. 

“If he had not” said Henry George, long later, “I think I was desperate 
enough to have killed him.”’* 

The struggle continued. But on some days fifty cents was taken in 
at the office and on a few, as much as several dollars. When the new baby 
was less than three weeks old, the family moved from the upper flat of the 
house on Russ Street, where they had been paying $18 rent, to a smaller 
place on Perry street that cost $9. Mrs. George sewed for her landlady and 
earned the second month’s rent. Her dream was that her husband would 
manage regularly to make twenty dollars a week! 

Intermittently Henry George had been keeping diaries since his days 
before the mast.’* In the entries for that February, mixed with his 
accounts of his hunt for work and his business disappointments, his reso- 
lutions to reform his ways, to waste less time, to work harder and be 
more economical, appear hints of the black mood that was upon him: “I 
have been unsuccessful in everything.”’* ‘Am in very desperate plight. 
Courage.”*® “Don’t know what to do.”"® But on March 3rd, 1865, he 
was able to write: ““At work.” The following day he noted a turn in his 
fortunes: “At work. Got $5.00 in the evening.” 

Sporadically he set type. He labored to interest carriage-builders in a 
new wagon brake. He tried every way he knew to earn money. The lean 
period was teaching its lesson. Determined to equip himself more com- 
pletely for the struggle to make a living for himself and his family, he 
devoted his spare time to study and practise in writing. One of the essays 


11 From the records of the United States Weather Bureau (which showed a rainfall ot 
.74 inches for the date), obtained through the San Francisco Public Library. 

12 Incident related by Henry George to Dr. Jas. E. Kelly, in Dublin, in 1882. See 
Henry George, Jr., “Life of Henry George,” New York, Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, 
1942, p. 119. 

13 These are now part of the Henry George Collection in the New York Public Library. 

14 Feb. 17, 1865, HGC. 

15 Feb. 18, 1865, ib. 

16 Feb. 19, 1865, ib. 
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that he wrote in this period, “On the Profitable Employment of Time,” 
which he mailed to his mother, shows not only that he longed for leisure 
and culture, but that he was aware he had wasted opportunity and was 
decided upon making more of his talents. In it, he wrote: 


[ am constantly longing for wealth. . . . It would bring me comfort 
-_ luxury which I cannot now obtain; it would give me more congenial 
loyment and associates; it wouid enable me to cultivate my mind and 
exert to a fuller extent my powers; it would give me the ability to minister 
to the comfort and enjoyment of those I love most, and therefore it is my 
principal object in life to obtain wealth, or at least, more of it than I have 


resent. 
. To secure any given result it is only necessary to rightly supply suf- 
ficient force. . It is evident to me that I have not employed the time 
and means at my y command faithfully and advantageously as I might have 
done, and consequently that I have myself to blame for at least a part of 
my non-success. . And this being true of the past in the future like results 
will flow from like causes.*’ 

As he became more facile with his pen, he began sending open letters 
to the papers. To his delight one discussing laws relating to sailors, and 
another urging working-men to think about political and social questions, 
were printed. This encouraged him to send a fanciful sketch, “A Plea 
for the Supernatural,” to The Californian, a weekly paper that included 
Mark Twain and-Bret Harte among its contributors.’* The story was 
accepted’® and was later reprinted in The Boston Evening Gazette. 

Out of the period of dark despair a revelation had come to Henry 
George. He had learned that he could write. 


2 


The Reporter 
THE ASSASSINATION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN stirred Henry George pro- 
foundly. Vitally interested in public affairs, the young printer had 
watched with keenest admiration the course taken by the great Civil War 
leader. He had come to revere this man for whom he had cast his first 
vote. While anger and grief over the tragedy welled in him, he raged with 
ke Trump and others against the “copperhead” newspapers and decided 
to lead an attack upon The News Letter. But by the time George reached 
the building Trump was already in command of a party that was flinging 
the contents of the newspaper office into the street. Seeing the mob in 


For the complete essay, see Henry George, Jr., op. cit., pp. 157-9. (The original 
ms. is in Box VI, HGC.) 
* The Californian, founded in 1864, lasted for three years. 
It was published in the issue of April 8, 1865. 
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action mellowed George. Instead of joining it, he went home and wrote an 
article of some five hundred words that relieved his feelings. He slipped 
the copy, unsigned, into the editorial box of The Alta California on which 
he was setting type at the time. The next day it appeared in print.” 
A few lines of it show its tenor: 


“A man rushed to the front of the President’s box, waving a long dagger in his right 
hand, exclaiming: ‘Sic semper tyrannis!’” Axta despatches, April 15, 1865. 


What a scene these few words bring—vivid as the lightning flash that 
bore them! The glitter and glare, curving circle and crowded pit, flash 
of jewels and glinting of silks—and the blanched sea of upturned faces, the 
fixed and staring eyes, the awful hush—silence of death! . . . They came 
to laugh at a comedy, and a tragedy is before them which will make a 
nation weep... . 

While the world lasts will this scene be remembered. As a martyr of 
freedom—as the representative of the justice of a great nation, the name 
of the victim will live forever; and the Proclamation of Emancipation, 
signed with the name and sealed with the blood of Abraham Lincoln will 


remain a landmark in the progress of the race. . . .”* 


The editor of The Alta sought out the author in the compositors’ room 
and taking him from the case engaged him to write a description of the 
Lincoln mourning decorations in San Francisco. But reporting the out- 
ward signs of the city’s grief was not enough to express the pent-up feel- 
ings of the young printer. After his office work was finished, he wrote, 
on the table in his parlor, a eulogy of the dead president that was run as 
the “leader” on the editorial page. A few paragraphs give its import: 


He personified the best, the most general character of the people who 
twice called him to the highest place they could bestow, and the strength 
and the virtue of a nation, enriched by the best blood of all races, were his. 

He was not of those whom God lifts to the mountain tops and who 
tell of His truth to ears that will not hear and show His light to eyes that 
cannot see—whom their own generation stone and future ones worship; 
but he was of the leaders who march close before the advancing ranks 
of the people, who direct their steps and speak with their voice. . . . 

His was not the eloquence which sways men at will . . . yet in all he 
said there was the power, eloquent in its plainness and honesty, of a man 
truer than his pledge, better than his word. . . . 

No other system would have produced him; through no crowd of court- 
iers could such a man have forced his way; his feet would have slipped on 
the carpets of palace stairs, and Grand Chamberlains ordered him back! 
And as in our times of need, the man that was needed came forth, let us 


20 April 17, 1865. 
21 Henry George, Jr., op. cit., pp. 162-3. 
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know that it will always be so, and that under our institutions, when the 
rights of the people are endangered, from their ranks will spring the men 


for the times. . - - 
He has served in his life; he has served in his death; and his memory is 


an heirloom of the Republic. Let us thank God for him; let us trust God 
for him; let us place him in that Pantheon which no statue of tyrant ever 
sullies—the hearts of a free people.*? 


With peace restored at home, eyes in California turned abroad. The 
State had many sentimental ties with Mexico, the immediate source of 
much of her culture, and some of her population, and now the neighbor 
to the south was engaged in a struggle that claimed the allegiance of lib- 
erals everywhere. Napoleon III of France, in an attempt to get control 
of the rich lands of the country, had duped Archduke Maximilian who 
Hapsburg into setting himself up as Emperor of Mexico. The peons and 
all freedom-loving Mexicans, under the leadership of Benito Juares, weary 
of generations of Spanish overlords, revolted against the Austrian pretender 
and his imperial army of French mercenaries. 

The resistance of the Mexican patriots to foreign tyranny appealed 
strongly to Henry George and he joined an expedition being organized to 
aid the fight for liberation. Having been unable to take part in the fight 
igainst slavery in the United States, he was especially keen to strike a blow 
for liberty in Mexico. The editor of The Alta was ready to give George 
a contract for news letters about the expedition and the fact that the 
paper would pay for the correspondence, decided the printer to go. 

Although this meant separation—and, if he did not return, widowhood 
and poverty for her—the wife, now twenty-one years old, consented to 
his going. When the time came for parting, the young couple knelt beside 
their sleeping babies and prayed together. Then, taking leave of his loved 
ones, Henry George joined the other members of the band of liberators at 
Platt’s Hall. 

He was to be first lieutenant of his company and John Hungerford, 
who later became John Mackay’s father-in-law, the colonel. After much 
delay they boarded the boat selected for them—an old bark, the Brontes. 
To their dismay, they found her to be ill provisioned and equipped with 
10,000 condemned rifles, half a dozen saddles and a few casks of water. 
Some of the men in the group proved to be little less than pirates who were 

“Abraham Lincoln,” Daily Alta California, Sunday, April 23, 1865, in Library of 


' gress, Washington. Typed copy, HGC, Box VI. Quoted in part by Henry George, 
Op. cit., pp. 161-5. 
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hatching a scheme to seize a French transport. Luckily the United States 
Federal authorities got wind of the matter, arrested these plotters and 
nipped the whole expedition in the bud.** 

That was the nearest George ever came to war. At the time, he was 
bitterly disappointed that the campaign for Mexican freedom began and 
ended in San Francisco Harbor. Later he was grateful, when he realized 
that this particular expedition could have come to no good end. He con- 
tinued to aid in organizing help for Mexico, however. “I was concerned 
too,” he recalled later, “in the establishment of the Monroe League. We 
swore in men on the bare sword and the flag of Mexico. The expedition 
24 It also was fruitless: “it 
came pretty near as futile an ending”*° as the Brontes affair, George ad- 
mitted. 


was designed to help the Mexican patriots. 


Now he was to make another decisive move. “Working at this time 
subbing for the newspapers in San Francisco, I abandoned all thoughts of 
Mexico and went up to Sacramento, towards the close of 1865, to go on 
the state work, the printing of laws and documents for the legislature.” 
There in the capital he and his family remained for nearly a year, living 
modestly but comfortably on his small salary. He became a member of a 
literary society known as the Sacramento Lyceum. At one of the meetings, 
after listening to a speech in favor of “protection” by means of the tariff, 
delivered by the Land Agent of the Central Pacific Railroad, George’s 
economic beliefs suffered a right-about-face. As he recounted it later: 


I was a protectionist when he began, but when he got through I was 
a free-trader. When they asked me what I thought of it I told them that 
if what he said was true, it seemed to me that the country that was hardest 
to get at must be the best country to live in; and that, instead of merely 
putting duties on things brought from abroad, we ought to put them on 
things brought from anywhere, and that fires and wars and impediments to 
trade were the very best things to levy on commerce.’ 


Although George was becoming more and more interested in public 
affairs, he found time, after the day’s work at the case, to publish the 


23 Henry George, Jr., op. cif., pp. 166-7. In October, 1897, Henry George dictated 
autobiographical notes to Ralph Meeker on this as well as other incidents. They are to 
be found in different places. This particular incident is in The New York Sunday Jour- 
nal, Oct. 10, 1897. HGC, Scrapbook #29, Miscellany. 

24 The New York Sunday Journal, loc. cit. 

25 “Meeker Notes,” typed, in Box VI, HGC. 

26 Tb. 


27 The New York Sunday Journal, loc. cit.; quoted by Henry George, Jr., op. cit., 
p. 169. 
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account of the sea burial incident on the Shubrick,** as well as a fanciful 
sketch, “The Prayer of Kohonah.”*® 

One of the very few advantages of being poor is that moving means little 
trouble. Work again growing slack in Sacramento, the George family 
went back to San Francisco, where Henry George found work as a type- 
setter on the newly launched San Francisco Times. He thought of writ- 
ing a novel. Instead, he turned to the discussion of the vital problems of 
the day. The editor, James McClatchy, bought and printed in The Times 
several editorials from the young compositor’s pen. When McClatchy left 
the paper after a brief stay, George’s latest editorial was shown to the new 
editor, Noah Brooks. Mr. Brooks later recalled that 


the article was written in a neat, regular and small hand, with lines far 
apart, on sheets of buff paper such as was used for wrapping. It showed 
a largeness of thought that made me suspect that the young man had been 
borrowing. 
Mr. Brooks searched through the current periodicals. Finding no evidence 
of plagiarism, he printed George’s article. Then he looked up the author 
of it and saw “‘a slight young maa, rather undersized, who stood on a board 
to raise him to the proper height to work at his case.”’*° 

Later, although “not prepossessed with him,”*' Mr. Brooks invited him 
to write editorials at the regular space rates, while continuing to work at 
the case. Eventually he engaged George as a regular editorial writer. 
Henry George, at the time, despite the editor’s description, was develop- 
ing the appearance that was later to command platform attention. He was 
short and of slight build, but he had broad shoulders and a head of 
statuesque proportions. He still had 2 fairly heavy mop of dark auburn 
hair, although it was thinning. This happened in spite of his wife’s 
efforts to prevent it; frequent admonitions were interspersed in her let- 
ters, when they were apart: “Do you take care of your hair? Don’t neglect 
it on any account,” and “‘Have you had anything done for your hair? If 
you would rub glycerine on your head, it would do you good.”*? Evidently 
he neglected to use the glycerine—he grew steadily balder as time went on, 
and what hair was left grew steadily darker. His beard was several de- 


“° It was published in June, 1866, in The Philadelphia Saturday Night, under the title, 
Dust to Dust.” (Henry George’s koyhood printer friend, Edmund Wallacz, was foreman 
and part owner.) It was reprinted July 4, 1866, in The Californian, San Francisco. 
“" A short story, subtitled ‘ta tradition of the north-west,” written for The Cali- 
fornian, 
Henry George, Jr., op. cit., p. 174. 


See copy of interview taken by him, Feb. 14, 
1898, in Box VIII, HGC, and the confirmation of this by Noah Brooks, Jan. 3, 1899, in 


the same box. 
1 Tb, 


“ The letters are in the writer’s private collection. 
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grees lighter than his hair and was what the Scots call “sandy.” The 
grey-blue eyes, with their farseeing gaze, were keener than ever. His 
small hands, with their tapering fingers and pink palms, clumsy with ham- 
mer or saw, were capable with ropes and boats and skillful at the case. 
His feet were small in proportion to his height. 

One day he and his wife and their son, Henry, Jr., went together to buy 
shoes. As they were leaving the store, Mrs. George heard the man who had 
waited on them remark to another clerk: “Sure not much to be made outer 
that crowd! Himself has a bye’s fut, herself has a gurrl’s fut, and as fur 
the child, he has no fut a tall!’’** 

3 


The Editor 

AFTER SEVEN MONTHS as type-setter, reporter and editorial writer on The 
San Francisco Times, Henry George became its managing editor. He held 
the post, at a salary of $50 a week, for more than a year. He studied deeply 
the questions of the day, and discussed many of them in editorials—free 
trade, paper money, proportional representation, public franchises, privilege 
in the army, “woman’s rights.” The excellent schooling in style and clear 
expression equipped him technically and he was able to begin serious writing. 
He turned out an essay that shows sharp traces of the original ideas in 
economic thought that he was to develop later. The 7,000 word article 
was accepted by The Overland Monthly, whose chief contributors were 
Mark Twain, Bret Harte and Joaquin Miller. It was published under the 
title, “What the Railroads Will Bring Us.” The author received forty 
dollars for it. It shows that he understood at that time that material 
progress does not necessarily contribute to the general welfare, and be- 
tween the lines one can see that, although the trancontinental railroad had 
not yet been contemplated, Henry George realized that while the road had 
been deeded vast domains and given a large subsidy by the Government, 
it was already establishing power for graft and corruption; for seizing more 
and more of the people’s lands; for squeezing out competitors and for con- 
trolling votes. ‘Amid all our rejoicing and all our gratulations,” he sug- 
gests, “let us see clearly whither we are tending.” Then he goes on: 

The completion of the railroad and the consequent great increase of busi- 
ness and population, will not be a benefit to all of us, but only to a 
portion. . . . Those who have lands, mines, established business, special 
abilities of certain kinds, will become richer for it and find increased oppor- 


tunities; those who have only their own labor will become poorer, and 
find it harder to get ahead.** 


33 Related to the present writer by her mother. 
34 The Overland Monthly, Oct. 1868 (files are in the New York Public Library). 
Part of the article is quoted by Henry George, Jr., op. cit., pp. 177-9. 
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George’s life had its light moments as well as its periods of serious 
philosophical questioning. Once Mark Twain, hard up and in debt, de- 


livered a lecture in Platt’s Hall, the proceeds of which he hoped would pay 
his way East. But one of his creditors sent the sheriff to collect the money 
taken in at the gate, as well as a gold watch that admirers had presented to 
Clemens ata dinner. Whereupon some of his friends ““vamoosed’”” with the 
box office receipts while others, including Alec Bell and Henry George, 
passed the watch from one to the other, keeping just a jump ahead of the 
Sheriff. All his confederates contrived to meet Mark Twain and give him 
his belongings when he was out of the county, on the ferry, bound for the 
railroad train in Oakland.*° 

During the period of steady work on The San Francisco Times the George 
family had been thriving. A girl was born and christened Jane Teresa in 
honor of her two aunts—her father’s sister Jennie and her mother’s sister 
Teresa. When the baby was a year old and strong enough to stand the 
trip, Henry George, having succeeded in saving up funds for the purpose, 
sent his family for the long-dreamed-of visit to Philadelphia. He put them 
in charge of his brother Val, who had arrived in California some months 
earlier. 

The journey was not an easy one. The Pullman Company had started 
to build sleeping cars the year before, in 1867, but they were not yet to be 
found on all trains—even if one could afford them. Sometimes, on the long 
jumps, Mrs. George had to make a bed for the three children by putting 
the valises between two seats, with folded shawls for mattress. One night, 
at a jerk-water station, two tough-looking tobacco-chewing miners boarded 
the train. Every seat was taken and practically every occupant asleep, even 
Val. Hurriedly Mrs. George, realizing that her children were using more 
space than was their right, started to lift them to make places for the new- 
comers. With his blackened hand one of the miners restrained her. 
Dofling his towsy hat, he said in a squeaky whisper: 

“Why Ma’am, leave ’em lay! Don’t disturb ’em. They’re the purtiest 
things we seen since we left home over a year ago.” 

The men gazed at the sleeping children—Harry, now five years old, with 
red hair and a sensitive little face, lying on the outside; merry little Dick, 
with long, almost-white curls, close to the window; and between the two, 
sister “Jen,” her small head covered with ringlets of sun-yellow. After 
impressing the picture on their minds, the miners clumped down the aisle 


Related by Alex. D. Bell to his son, Wm. Lewis Bell, who recounted it in a letter 
to the present writer dated Dec. 14, 1939. (The letter is in the writer’s private collec- 
tion. ) 
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as lightly as their heavy boots would permit, and stood until they reached 
their destination. Similar chivalry and kindness all along the route dimin- 
ished the hardships of the journey.*® 

Upon her arrival in Philadelphia Mrs. George received a gracious welcome 
from her husband’s family. She wrote him: 


Father sent Tom to New York to meet us. . . . In Philadelphia they all 
met us at the door, but Father took me out of the carriage and was the first 
to embrace me. . . . Harry darling, all is happiness around me, but I am 
not happy for “my heart is over the sea.” Come to us as soon as possible. 
My heart yearns for you. Mother is aching for her son and Father is con- 
stantly wishing for “that boy Henry!” No man was ever loved nor more 
fervently prayed for than you, Harry. . . . Write to me often darling, 
it is all the consolation I have.** 

A few days later she wrote again: 


I told you before that we had no money when we arrived, but I did not 
explain matters to you. We were obliged to fee the waiters, buy ice, or 
drinks, warm water, oranges, limes, and a few bananas. It cost 9 dollars 
to come from New York, besides carriage hire, meals, baggage etc. Be- 
tween all, we had but a few dollars left. It costs an immense amount to 
travel. I expected to have almost all you gave me when [ arrived. 

The folks home here have no idea of our situation. I spoke of getting 

a new cloak when I first came and Mother wanted to know which I would 
get “cloth or velvet.” I said cloth by all means. It amused me more than 
a little. They were astonished when they saw my wardrobe. They all 
dress nicely, have all got silk dresses too, and none of them have any idea 
of the troubles we have been through.** 
It must have been a comfort to Henry, who down the lean years had been 
straining to send money home to Philadelphia, to be told that “their poor 
times are nearly as good as our prosperous ones, so don’t worry about 

Between Annie Fox George and her husband’s father grew up a beauti- 
ful devotion. The only barrier between her and her mother-in-law was 
the matter of creed. Although Henry George and Annie Fox had been 
married with the Episcopal service by a Methodist minister and subse- 
quently obtained Catholic sanction for their marriage, dogma, as time went 
on, meant less and less for them both. His mother, however, was less 
indifferent; she remained rigid in her belief and opposed to other forms. 
“If I was an Episcopalian I think I would be all she would wish,” Henry’s 
wife wrote to her husband. ‘That I cannot be, I would not exchange my 


36 Related to the present writer by her mother. 

37 Sept. 15, 1868. In the writer’s private collection. 
38 Oct. 1, 1868. Id. 

39 Tb. 
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liberal opinion for any creed much as I respect it. I go to Church with 
Mother or Aunt Mary every Sunday but being a Catholic in name is as 
bad as being practically a Catholic.”*° 

With tact Annie helped widen the horizon of the conservative house- 
hold. Discovering that the boys secretly played cards outside, she managed 
to get permission to teach the game in the house. Soon she had the family 
indulging in “Old Maid” and “Casino” and even “Big Bonanza.” In the 
same way she taught her young brothers and sisters-in-law to dance, first 
with pillows for partners, then with each other. But none of them had 
been caught early enough and, like their brother Henry, the pupils were 
never much credit to their teacher. She tried to teach them music and, 
saving her money, contrived, with the help of Tom, to buy a small melodion 
on which all the young members of the family practised in turn. Mrs. 
George commented a trifle naively, to her son in California: ““When they 
all become good players I will enjoy it more.”* 

With her needle, Annie made a wedding gown of soft muslin for her 
sister-in-law, Kate, hemming by hand its dozens of tiny ruffles, and super- 
intended or made the rest of the simple trousseau. Kate was married to a 
young actor, Jared B. Chapman, whose father, William Chapman, had been 
for years the “low comedian” of the Walnut Street Theatre, in the time 
of Mrs. Drew and Wallack. In the same company, young Jared was 
acting small parts when he fell in love with the school teacher, Catherine 
George, “Kate” of the merry tongue and knee-length braids of red-gold 
hair. But so great was the consternation in the George household at the 
thought of their properly-brought-up girl marrying an actor that the 
young man _ had to give up the stage and settle down on a sandy place in 
New Jersey. A good actor became a poor farmer. Sometimes, however, 
Jerry Chapman yearned so for his lost art that he would steal off, have a 
session with his make-up box and wigs, and appear again at his own front 
door as a stranger, to hold conversations with his unsuspecting wife. On 
occasion, the tenor of the talk became so disturbing that she threatened 


to call her husband in from the fields to oust the obnoxious interloper, 


before she discovered who he really was! 

During much of her stay in Philadelphia, Annie was in poor health. 
Her husband’s family was deeply concerned for her and gave her loving 
care. She on her part, was able to fit herself into their lives. A friend- 
ship developed that lasted until death. 


Nov. 30, 1868. In the writer’s private collection. 
June 20, 1869, HGC. 
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Meanwhile, in San Francisco, Henry George had been keeping steadily 
at his work. He was still getting $50 a week from The Times, however, 
and when a raise he sought was not granted, he left—in all friendliness— 
to become managing editor on Charles DeYoung’s new morning paper Thy 
Chronicle. As scon as he was installed himself he had John Timmins, who 
four years earlier had discharged him from The Sacramento Union, made 
foreman of the composing room. But George remained with Thy 
Chronicle for only a few weeks, since he disapproved of DeYoung’s policy. 
When an opportunity to go East was offered him he seized it. 

After eleven years’ absence Henry George was going home to Philadel- 
phia. 
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A Rebel’s Interrupted Autobiography 


A Personal Document on the Impact of War on One 
Who Has Made a Lifelong Fight Against It 


By Harry WEINBERGER 


Tuis 1s A story of three days that shook the nation. Three days that 
shook me. Sunday, December 7th, 1941, is the day the Japs came in, 
interrupted the writing of my autobiography, “The Fight,” disturbed my 
law practice, and what is more important, changed my point of view. I 
have never cut the pattern of my mind to suit my friends or my enemies, 
government or society. There was always one individual I had to satisfy 
and that was the one under my own hat. I was still an intellectual pacifist 
as I had been in the last World War. I could admit that if struck on one 
cheek I was not likely to turn the other, or if I stood one blow the second 
would start a fight to the finish. I had been opposed to our entry into the 
last war; opposed to the Conscription Law; opposed to the Espionage Law; 
the Versailles Treaty; the League of Nations. I was an unalterable isola- 
tionist. I was opposed to the increasing power of the State and to all 
regimentation. 

The injustice of the military attack by Japan, without a declaration of 
war, startled all the people of the United States and put them on alert for 
the first time since 1917. Surprise was evident everywhere that we were 
caught “asleep at the switch” at Pearl Harbor by a nation that had 
treacherously attacked Russia at Port Arthur in 1904, in the same way 
that it had now attacked us. There was full bitterness in the American 
people as they waited to hear the number of our unexpected dead and the 
details of our naval losses. Cold fear tugged at their hearts all that day 
and night as they wondered if our Pacific Fleet had been destroyed, if our 
West Coast was now open to Japanese invasion. White heat of anger 
mounted that Sunday; and through the night countless millions stayed 
close to their radios. The presence of the special Japanese peace envoy at 
Washington at the time of the attack heightened the outraged anger, the 
bitterness, the fear, the aroused hate of the people of the United States. 

I, too, was one of the people of the United States. 
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Monday morning, December 8th, 1941, demanded from me a hard per- 
sonal revaluation of values. At my desk, in my law office, cases that 
were important for success or for fees on the Saturday before Pearl Harbor 
faded into insignificance. I looked, clear-eyed, at law cases, clients, fees, 
lifelong opinions, life itself. Would I, could I, remain a pacifist? Where 
would I fit in? Today there were no more peaceful nations in the world, 
There were a few non-combatant nations—armed to the teeth, or their 
teeth rattling with fear—awaiting invasion. There was no doubt the 
United States, in burning hatred, would gird its loins for the battle, and, 
like a Samson who had been betrayed but now had regained his strength, 
would proceed to pull down the pillars of the Nazi pagan temple, the 
refuge of the fascists and the Japanese militarists, at no matter what cost 
in money, material and lives. 

I, too, was one of the people of the United States. 

Saturday, December 6th, 1941, had found me staying late at my law 
office checking things that would have to be done before I could get away 
for a winter vacation and looking over important cases that had to be tried 
before the Christmas holidays. Some cases, of course, could be adjourned 
if necessary. I had decided that I would fight other pending cases to a 
finish. I would not give an inch. In every fight, throughout life, I had 
gone in to win, and my opponent always knew when it was over that he 
had been in a really good struggle. I also had intended to clean up many 
other matters, so that, starting the New Year, I could follow the advice of 
Frank H. Sommers, Dean of New York University Law School. He had 
said I ought to write my autobiography because it would give courage to 
the younger members of the Bar, who, when they meet what they think 
are difficulties, don’t know what real trouble is. 

I left my office late Saturday afternoon and strolled along Fifth Avenue, 
more or less self-satisfied and smug. I had come far from the time when 
I worked all day as a stenographer to be able to study law at night, when 
I had to borrow money to open my law office. My mind revolved around 
the present World War, its causes, its possible end, the diversity of opinion 
of isolationists and interventionists throughout the country. That Satur- 
day, I was of the opinion that the war was not our country’s business; it 
was not a war for our country to butt into; it was not for our country to 
attempt to make the whole world over into a form that would suit us. 
I was clear in my own mind, that we could and should, when war ceased, 
help bind up the wounds of the nations of the world from our surplus, and 
with our advice and friendship. 
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[ was BORN OF JEWISH parents in New York City in 1886, the same year 
the people of the United States erected the Statue of Liberty in New York 
Harbor. (The Statue may stand with its back to America—but here in 
che United States we still worship at its shrine.) I was brought up in an 
[rish neighborhood bordering on the East River. Fighting and running 
with the other youngsters on the streets, I became one of the best fighters 
and runners in a section of the city which produced fine prizefighters like 
Leach Cross, and runners like Abe Pepis, Metropolitan A.A.U. quarter-mile 
champion. One summer afternoon I won, in running, four gold medals 
and one bronze one. During my last year in DeWitt Clinton High School 
I was anchor man on the New York City High School championship mile 
relay team. When the United States Olympic team came back from 
Athens in 1906, there was much discussion in the newspapers of the 
country as to which of the champions would win the 100-yard handicap 
and the 440-yard handicap. At Celtic Park, Long Island, I won both. 

I set down these notes to make clear that I was no mollycoddle and to 
illustrate how I was conditioned. I have never in my life been picked on 


as an easy mark or a pushover, though I am only 5 feet 4% inches tall. 


I have brown eyes, broad forehead, a square jaw, and am of chunky build. 
| am inclined to be serious at all times. I can, play, however, and enjoy 
comedy and humor. It must have appeared to people who knew me 
through the years that I would rather fight than eat. To myself I have 
always seemed a dreamer, a lover of books and philosophies, a lover of soli- 
tude. But my reputation has always been different. I am known as an 
athlete, a doer, a mixer, a fighter—whether on the platform in political and 
economic debates, or in court at trials or appeals. 

As a child I read all the Henty books and such dime novels as “Old 
King Brady,” “Jesse James,” ‘Fred Fearnot,” “Pluck and Luck.” I en- 
joyed Fenimore Cooper’s “Leather-stocking Tales,” and Horatio Alger’s 
success stories. I had read widely, too, of conquests; and military heroes 
and warlike poems and speeches were all part of me. I sympathized with 
Alexander the Great when he cried out that there would be no more worlds 
to conquer when he grew up. The story of Napoleon’s rise and fall en- 
thralled me. I knew the revolutionary and war histories of most countries. 
I had read avidly the history of Greece and Rome, France and England, 
and, of course, our colonial history and the history of the Revolutionary 
War and of our Civil War. I had sympathized with the heroes of revo- 
lutions in all countries where despotism had been successfully or unsuccess- 
fully challenged. I had memorized and often recited Robert Emmet’s 
speech and the speech of Spartacus to the gladiators, and similar epics. 
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At the outbreak of the Spanish-American War I tried, at 12 years of 
age, to enlist in the Army, and when the recruiting sergeant turned ny 
down at the New York City Hall, I asked whether the Army didn’t need 
a drummer boy. The sergeant told me to go back to school. After my 
graduation from high school I read with intensity, besides history, such 
things as Emerson’s essays and Thoreau’s notes, Elbert Hubbard’s writ. 
ings and Arthur Brisbane’s editorials. In my youth I had studied many 
religions and believed in none. I was a true agnostic. If religion ever 
came to me again, I was sure I would become a Quaker. 

Later I developed economic ideals for the betterment of mankind. | 
studied and adopted the social philosophy of Henry George as he set it out 
in his “Progress and Poverty” and “Protection or Free Trade” and | was 
sure that I knew why great progress was accompanied by great poverty and 
why wars come to nations. I understood why, sometimes, so-called states- 
men will lead their people into war with foreign governments in the hope 
of preventing civil war at home. I believed with Thomas Jefferson that 
“that government is best which governs least.” I believed the people were 
not made for the State, the State was made for the people. I discarded all 
collectivism, whether called socialism or communism. It was liberty and 
democracy, with all its faults, that I believed in. 

It might be hard to describe in words all the differences between a slave 
and a free man. But given an opportunity to choose, no individual in the 
world would choose to be a slave. I knew Henry George’s great chapter 
on liberty entitled “The Central Truth,” to me the greatest chapter in any 
book ever written. In this he says: 


Only in broken gleams and partial light has the sun of Liberty yet 
beamed upon men, but all progress hath she called forth. 
I had been brought up, or, rather, brought myself up on Robert Ingersoll’s 
speech against war: “I would rather have been a poor French peasant, and 
worn wooden shoes, and gone down to the tongueless silence of the dream- 
less dust than to have been that imperial impersonation of force and murder 
that covered Europe with blood and tears known as Napoleon Bonaparte.” 
I had memorized Christ’s Sermon on the Mount and quoted fervently its 
“Blessed Are the Peacemakers.” I had read and studied Mark Twain's 
“The Mysterious Stranger” and knew by rote its unanswerable argument 
against all war. At eighteen I had become a confirmed pacifist. As far 
as war between nations was concerned my mind was made up: All war was 
wrong. War only settled which side was stronger. 

Trained in what I think was one of the best political organizations in 
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the United States, the old Samuel S. Koenig Republican Club of the 6th 
Assembly District, New York, I had often debated during election days 
with democrats and socialists. I had done leg work in getting out the 
voters and had been captain of an election district. I knew the lower 
depths and the heights of politics, the practical side and the idealistic. 
I had wrecked my political career in 1916 by leaving the Republican Party 
and supporting Woodrow Wilson, on the proposition that “he kept us out 
of war.” When he got us into war I was through with the Democratic 
Party. I helped form the Farmer Labor Party in Chicago in 1920—and 
worked all night with young LaFollette and Gilbert E. Roe to convince 
them that the elder LaFollette should accept the nomination for President. 
Four years later, at Cleveland, at the second convention of the Farmer 
Labor Party, I helped nominate LaFollette for President and Wheeler for 
Vice-President. 'When they lost and the Farmer Labor Party disappeared 
here in the East, I joined the Democratic Party again, but opposed Franklin 
D. Roosevelt when he ran for President for a third term, and talked over 
the radio the Sunday before election to urge that issue only. 

I had learned by experience that democracy lives on the exercise and 
functioning of democracy. Asa child learns and grows by doing, a people 
learn democracy by acting in democratic ways, electing in often hotly- 
debated elections local public officials, state officials, Representatives, Sena- 
tors and the President, making the mistakes of democracy, learning by 
those mistakes. ‘[he town meeting of Pilgrim days is the epitome of 
democracy and may be its lifeblood. I learned also that local communities 
should work out their own plans as part of a general plan perhaps, but 
always avoiding centralized compulsion by the State wherever possible. 
I knew from the history of other countries that even the best democratic 
constitutions did not prevent dictatorships unless the people were trained 
in democracy and held themselves eternally vigilant and ready to oppose all 
infringements on liberty. That democracy permits economic changes, and 
changes of rulers, by ballots and not by bullets. 

It seemed to me that the reason why we, the people of the United States 
and the English people, have maintained democracy, is because we exercise 
the functions of democracy and because we believe wholeheartedly in the 
ideal of individual freedom and never in impatience have discarded this 
ideal. There are moments of emergency, however, when leaders are given 
definite absolute power to co-ordinate a temporary effort, but such powers 
always should end with the emergency, and even during the emergency 
liberty of speech and press for the people and the right to petition the 
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government and to assemble peacably should never be abridged. If liberty 
of speech and press is not to be permitted because Americans may too 
easily be converted from democracy, then Americans cannot be too well 
grounded in their ideals, and cannot love liberty as much as we have been 
led to believe. The English record in this regard was even better than 
ours in the last war. ; 

The covered wagon, with its heavy wheels, going across trackless roads 
into unknown country and unknown dangers, had always seemed to me the 
symbol of self-reliant Americans nurtured in equality and freedom, in- 
spired by open opportunity for all. Our immigrants, coming with bare 
hands and stout hearts, have given us many of the best of our sons and 
daughters, and they themselves, like Carl Schurz and John Peter Altgeld, 
have made records all Americans may be proud of. Our country, estab- 
lished by men and women of all lands, created the American breed. They 
enriched our soil with their blood, salted it with their tears, built it up 
with their hopes. And from a bare continent created a great, rich, power- 
ful nation dedicated to the proposition that all men are created free and 
equal and that government is established only by consent of the governed. 
It is the little men and women who carry on the ordinary work of civiliza- 
tion, and who love and transmit to their children the songs, the stories and 
the poetry of democracy and liberty, and who supply the backbone and 
support of democracy everywhere. 


ALL THIS WAS VIVID in my mind because over the past few years I had been 
collecting records and material of all kinds to write a full autobiography. 
It was to have told the story of the little Jewish boy who always knew he 
wanted to be a lawyer, and who read and studied great speeches, great 
poetry, great literature, and the Bible. All this, so he could quote from 
them in any speech or any debate. How he studied the careers of great 
lawyers, some of whom fought great causes that make the glory of the Bar. 
How he had determined that for him the purpose of law was to assure 
justice; that the most insignificant person should feel her care and the 
greatest and most powerful should not be exempt from her control. And 
that in their rights as lawyers, the practitioners at the Bar dare maintain 
the rights of their clients against the despotism of government or men. 

It was my ambition to write in detail about the many law cases I had 
handled which had received reference in biographies and autobiographies, 
law and other books, law reviews and magazine articles, and reported in 
newspapers throughout the country. No legal history of the United States 
of modern times from before the World War to date that attempted to 
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describe the struggle to maintain liberty here would be complete without 
discussing many of the cases I had fought, in peacetime and in wartime, 
‘1 many courts, up to the United States Supreme Court itself. I had 
fought in the courts for the right to distribute pamphlets on the streets, 
and to hold public street meetings without a license;* the right to discuss 
and distribute birth control information;* I had fought our entry into 
what is now known as the first World War; I had fought the conscription 
law to the United States Supreme Court making in vain many of the old 
arguments Daniel Webster delivered in 1812;° I had argued the right to 
petition the government and ajpeal to the people over the heads of public 
officials, including the President of the United States, before the Supreme 
Court (Jacob Abrams vs. United States). 

Some of the cases I had won, but most of the cases in the time of the 
first World War I had lost. But historians and legal authorities agree that 
in many of the cases I lost, it was the courts that were in eror. In one 
instance in particular, the Abrams case, the minority dissenting opinion in 
favor of my clients by Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, with which Justice 
Brandeis concurred, has become one of the bright beacon lights for liberty 
and has been accepted as law by most courts, conservatives and liberals. 
And even the extremist believers in liberty thought it was the furthest the 
courts would go in upholding the First Amendment of the Constitution, 
limiting the power of Congress to interfere with free speech and free press. 

I wanted to tell the story of a pugnacious little East-sider who fought 
for the love of fighting, who fought for justice to individuals, who fought 
and argued for a free Ireland, and defended in the courts in the last war 
Irishmen for whom he argued: “Not because they loved America less, but 
they hated England more.” I wanted to tell of famous deportation cases 
fought in the courts, or fought before the Immigration Commissioner or 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor; of deportation cases fought in the ortho- 
dox legal manner by habeas corpus, which caused Judge Learned Hand to 
call me Harry Habeas Corpus Weinberger. I wanted to tell of cases 
fought in the unorthodox manner, such as when Commissioner of Immi- 
gration Camminetti ordered a wounded Mexican revolutionist, illegally in 


the United States, to be deported to Mexico where he would face a firing 
squad. It was then that I told the commissioner he was not another 
Pontius Pilate who could wash his hands of responsibility, but that if the 
Mexican was deported and shot, I would make the name of Camminetti 


. People vs. Samuel W. Simpson; People vs. George L. Glison. 
* People vs. Ben L. Reitman. 
* Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman vs. United States. 
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and blood synonymous throughout the United States. As I shouted the 
words “Blood, blood, blood,” Camminetti threw up his hands and cried out: 
“Stop the deportation, we have had enough of blood.” I would tell now 
of the proposed impeachment of Assistant Secretary of Labor Louis F. Post, 
because he applied law and justice to Louis Bosco, whose case I had pre- 
sented to him. I would tell also of helping Hindus, and stopping some of 
their deportations, all at the request of Agnes Smedley, now in the fore- 
front of the fight for the Chinese in the present war. I wanted to tell all 
about the deportation of the “Reds” on the Steamship Buford, (which at 
the time was compared with the departure of the Mayflower from England) 
and how Emma Goldman, the anarchist for whom I had obtained a stay of 
deportation from the United States Supreme Court, had elected to go with 
the ship because my application for a stay for Alexander Berkman had been 
refused. 

I wanted to relate how, off and on for almost a quarter of a century, 
I had sought justice for a millionaire, a justice that the poorest unknown 
would have obtained without question. He was Grover Cleveland Berg- 
doll, perhaps the most publicized and spectacular defendant that has been 
in the courts. I defended him in his first court martial in 1920 when he 
was charged with “desertion as a soldier,” though he had never been in- 
ducted into the army. He was arrested, after the Arnuistice, on his return 
to his home in Philadelphia. He had registered for the draft, but had not 
answered the call for service. I had tried in vain to stop Bergdoll’s first 
court martial by a writ of habeas corpus. After the court martial and 
sentence, while I was preparing a second plea for a writ of habeas corpus, 
Bergdoll eluded two soldier guards on a journey to dig up the “pot of gold” 
which he said he had buried at Hagerstown, Maryland, and escaped to 
Germany. The House of Representatives had passed by a unanimous vote 
a bill to exclude Bergdoll from the United States. I obtained a hearing 
before the Senate Military Affairs Committee, which had the bill in charge, 
and had a fiery argument with the Representative who introduced the bill, 
with counsel for the State Department and with some Senators. The bill 
was pigeon-holed on May 26, 1939, as an ex post facto law, prohibited by 
the Constitution. Bergdoll arrived in New York City the next day and 
was taken into custody by the War Department. That fact alone entitled 
him to the return of about $750,000 that had been held by the United 
States government since his escape in 1920, and permitted him to stay in 
the United States with $200,000 he had brought from Europe. After a 
few months he was again ordered court martialed for his escape and 
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charged with desertion and a conspiracy to desert. I defended him again. 
Bergdoll was acquitted on the charge of conspiracy to desert, but was con- 
victed of a second desertion. Again a writ of habeas corpus, based on the 
claim that Bergdoll never was a soldier and that no ten-day notice had been 
sent him as was required by the Draft Act. The argument failed to obtain 


his release. This second trial, like his first, had a stage backdrop of war. 

Other people I had known were to come in for mention. I wanted to 
tell of certain friends who go with the wind and the tide and who had 
cut me dead during the war, and of some clients who had thought they 
had better retain a less unpopular lawyer during the war and for a con- 
siderable period afterward. It gave one a terrible feeling of loneliness; of 
“not belonging,” so well described by Eugene O’Neill in his play, ““The 
Hairy Ape.” I wanted to bear witness for many conscientious objectors 
[have known. They were not cowards. I could name four men, among 
the bravest that ever lived—aye, five: Daniel Kiefer of Philadelphia; Frank 
Stephens of Arden, Delaware; Dr. John Haynes Holmes and Roger Bald- 
win of New York City; and Mahatma Gandhi of India. These men were 
brave, but not on battlefields. And there was the distinguished Dutch 
historian, engaged in research into the early colonial history of New York 
City, for whom I had obtained a writ of habeas corpus. Asked to buy 
Liberty Bonds, he had replied that he was opposed to all war and was an 
internationalist. He had been arrested and sent to Bellevue Hospital for 
mental observation. Another individual was the young man whose release 
I obtained after he had been sentenced to serve a ninety-day term for hand- 
ing out the Declaration of Independence on the Fourth of July; below the 
Declaration was printed the query, “Does our government live up to these 
principles?” I wanted to tell all about these cases and the arguments for 
liberty and democracy, so that if war madness came again to the United 
States, believers in liberty would stand firm and not allow the war to 
destroy democracy and justice at home. 

But the arts, too, were to have a place in my book. I took pride in the 
story of the Provincetown Players, for whom I had been the counsel for 
more than fifteen years, and how I had done my little part toward their 
success in influencing the American theatre. For out of the Provincetown 
Players had come Eugene O’Neill, George Cram Cook, Susan Glaspell, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, John Reed, Djuna Barnes, Jasper Deeter, James Light, 
Paul Robeson, Ann Harding and countless others; as well as that lady of 
charm and ability who kept all things together, M. Eleanor Fitzgerald. 
I was proud, too, of my fling as producer, when I had introduced to Broad- 
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way Paul Robeson in O’Neill’s “Emperor Jones,” Frank Wilson in O'Neill’; 
“Dreamy Kid” and Rudolph Schildkraut in Sholem Asch’s “God of Ven. 
geance.” I would have told the true story of the turbulent career of “The 
God of Vengeance” on the New York stage and in the courts, and how 
under the guise of “obscenity laws” the play’s successful run was halted 
and tke English-speaking stage deprived of one of its greatest actors, 
Rudolph Schildkraut, though the play did launch Sam Jaffe and Morris 
Carnovsky on their careers. Many plagiarism suits, in which I had been 
spokesman for one side or the other, would have been fought over again 
in my pages. One I would have particularly enjoyed was the defense of 
Eugene O’Neill when he was sued for two-and-a-half million dollars for 
alleged plagiarism in connection with his play, “Strange Interlude.” I 
was in that case that I coined the phrase: “A sure sign of greatness, with 
success, in literature is that someone sues for plagiarism.” And I would 
have recounted my defense of James Hagan when Richard Washburn 
Child, the lawyer and former ambassador to Italy, charged in vain that 
the basis of Hagan’s play, “One Sunday Afternoon,” 
short stories. 


was one of Child’s 


Of couse I would have aired my opinions on sundry matters economic, 
social and political in my book, avowed my allegiances and paid off many 
a score to my enemies. But then came a turn in history that faded all 
my little achievements into the background, a turn that made my mature 
life a book with many blank chapters that had to be filled in with the black 
ink of achievement or the red of failure: Pearl Harbor and the rampage of 
the Japanese war machine. 

Ninety percent of our people who had opinions were in favor of peace 
before Pearl Harbor, though they were anxious to help Great Britain and 
France and Russia to defeat Germany and Italy. One hundred percent, | 
daresay, would have voted against a declaration of war on Japan before the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. In modern times, no nation has been more 
idealistically opposed to aggression and war than the United States; no 
nation would help more generously the peoples of other nations in distress; 
no nation was more eager to help bring about peace between nations at war. 
The American people never imagined that, peaceably inclined as we were, 
we would be attacked without a declaration of war by Japan hile her 
peace negotiators were protracting deliberations in our capital and while 
an appeal from our President to her Emperor to help maintain peace re- 
mained unanswered. With the attack on Dec. 7, only some Quakers and 
some conscientious objectors were opposed to a declaration of war. The 


American people were united in opinion as never before. 
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I, too, crusader against war as I am and have been, was one of the people 
in favor of a declaration of war. 

Whether in the United States the extreme isolationists or the extreme 
‘aterventionists or those whose ideas fell somewhere between the two poles 
were right or not; whether the President and the State Department should 
have appeased Japan or tolerated Germany and Italy for as long as they 
did or not, these were now questions of the past. All the people who 
pressed these different opinions were true Americans and believers in democ- 
racy. All were exercising their best judgment. Time and tide and the 
madmen of Japan, Germany and Italy apparently proved one group right. 
The opinions of the dead past had to be buried with the ashes of the time. 
Now a world was embattled to determine whether this nation and other 
nations shall be clothed in liberty or shrouded in dictatorship. Each gen- 
eration must struggle to acquire liberty or fight to retain it, and this was 


our rendezvous with that destiny. 

Cases, clients, the ordinary interests of life . . . all this, I realized, 
would have to become a cog in the effort of the United States to win 
victory first and then to seek a just and lasting peace. We are back again 
in that page of history when aggression must be conquered by superior 
force inspired by a spiritual power that right is greater than might, that 


peace is the end of life, that life without liberty would be like a rope of 
sand that crumbles in the twisting. 

We have to win this war first. But the things we will do after the war 
are the things we are actually fighting for, and they must be discussed and 
evolved. A better way of life for all—that is what each of us really 
wants, regardless of race, creed or color. A nation whose people are 
hungry cannot stay free or at peace. The ravaged peoples of the world 
after the war will have to use all of the earth to the fullest to produce food 
and shelter for all mankind, for hundreds of millions will be hungry, cold 
and homeless. Force, at the present time, is the ultimate factor. Yet in 
reality the goal of justice for all is the only one that can give us the will 
to win. Force can rely only on more force, and then more force, until 
even in transient victory nations find themselves exhausted. Military force 
will not always be necessary to make all mankind seek and maintain the 
way of peace. The human race struggles like Tantalus, pushing, struggling 
upward, sliding backward, but always trying, always hoping, always seek- 
ing the finer, the better in life, the peaceful way to live it. 

When I was in Mexico, seeking the help of the Mexican government to 
obtain the release of some revolutionists who had landed in a Texas jail, I 
heard the story of a band of Zapatistas. They had been cornered and 
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while making their last desperate stand had written on the wall behind 
them: 

IT Is BETTER TO DIE ON FIGHTING FEET THAN TO LIVE ON YOUR KNEES. 
That has been my philosophy always. We, too, the people of the United 
States, will meet the problems of this war on fighting feet. Life is a 
dangerous game. But each of us can determine whether we play it bravely, 
fearlessly, idealistically, or like cowards who die many times before their end 
comes to them. 

In a fight temporary defeat is not important. Just as iron run through 
various processes emerges as steel, so the human mind, backed by a brave 
heart, going through the fire of these desperate days and struggles will come 
out a finer-tempered instrument. Antaeus of the myth touched the earth 
and regained his strength. So we, re-touching and proclaiming liberty 
for all peoples, regain our strength, our pride, our hope. Like threads 
of gold and silver running through the history of man are the stories of 
the struggles for liberty, liberty which has lifted the human race from its 
knees to its feet, from its feet to its wings, and made human beings, at 
times, as nature intended them to be—free men and free women. 

Looking back now from the perspective of several months that have 
passed, what have the days of the 7th, the 8th and the 9th brought to me? 
And to us? I—and all my fellow-Americans—are now dedicated to 
help bring back laughter to the face of childhood, joy and hope and op- 
portunity to all mankind in earning its bread and knowing that it may eat 
it in peace and freedom and without tears. We know now that the 
strength, the health and the happiness of all the people is the foundation 
for the security of the nation and a true foundation for lasting peace 
between nations. Our motto? Live recklessly as if today were your last; 
fight as if you expect to live forever and would live in liberty or not at all. 
Our pledge? In John Adams’s words, “Live or die, sink or swim, survive 
or perish, I give my heart and my hand to this cause.” 

More than the writing of one man’s book was interrupted by those 
three days that brought a turn in American history. In the struggle to 
conquer despotism abroad without losing our progress toward freedom at 
home, to extend the sphere of liberty at home without weakening the 
fight against the tyrants abroad, a new and more significant career was 
opened to me and to all who love the cause of justice and liberty. My 
autobiography, interrupted by the bursting of bombs and the marching 
of invaders’ hosts, can wait while I live the life of a rebel against oppression 
to the full. 


Anniversary Note 


ONE OF THE WEEKLY JOURNALS of opinion commented recently that “‘the infant mor- 
tality rate among serious journals is enormous, and for a new magazine to survive a year 
is not only an accomplishment in itself but a promise of longevity.” Whether mere 
survival is an accomplishment I have serious doubts; but of the promise of longevity, in 
the case of THE JOURNAL, I am reasonably sure. For the past year has demonstrated, 
to me, at least, the need for such a review as this one is intended to be. 

THe JourNav has not merely survived the year, I hope. Its first year has been a 

cult one, for it witnessed a change-over of our peace-time economy into a war econ- 

1y, complicating the economic problems even of technical quarterlies. And naturally 
our government, in mobilizing for total war, has made large demands upon the specialists 
co-operating in this review. But since THE JOURNAL was established precisely for the 
purpose of meeting the problems of such a period, I cannot say that any of the difficul- 
ties that this quarterly has encountered have been unexpected. And in spite of the 
demands upon them, our collaborators, I can report, have fulfilled faithfully the needs of 
is project. 

In the prospectus that rallied our group together, I wrote that THE JourNat had 
been founded “‘to serve as a stimulus to investigation of special types of problems” in the 
fields of the social sciences and moral philosophy, “and as a medium of publication for 
such studies,” referring to “problems that gain recognition in the growing awareness of 
the scientist and the scholar of his added social responsibility in a time of world-wide 
cultural crisis.” 

Has THE JOURNAL so served? In answer, one can point to the papers published in 
he first volume. And that answer is reinforced by the long-range studies that are being 
prepared by, or under the supervision of, one or another of the specialists associated in 

is venture, studies which in due time will be published in these columns. Within the 
course of a year of preparation and a year of publication, our collaborators have exerted 
measurable influence on American thought upon the problems and issues involved in “the 
rational control of disease, of poverty and of inequitable economic arrangements—arrange- 
ents that find no sanction in reason or morals—of social and political tension and ot 
war.” 


In this first manifesto from our group was a series of assertions. “Developed with 


science offer the material for a rational social and economic organization. Founded upon 
recognition of the dignity of the human person and of man’s unique réle in society, the 
philosophical disciplines generate ideas that inspire and direct thinking in the fields of the 
social studies. Paced by moral and practical development and dominated by consideration 
for human values, the social sciences comprise man’s best hope for social improvement.” 

Have the pages of THE JoURNAL’s first volume contributed any evidence in support 
f these claims? If they have, I think there may be the measure of the review’s contri- 
bution, one for which readers, contributors, advisers, officers and editors, together with 
he foundation directors who have been our sponsors, deserve the congratulations that 
have come in. 

Within the space of a single year, THE JoURNAL has become securely established. In 


circulation it has passed several of the older scholarly journals in the field and it is used 
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widely in most of the leading libraries of the country. Its subscription list, indeed, jn- 
cludes many of the outstanding scholars in the relevant fields and many leading men of 
affairs in our own country and some in Great Britain, Soviet Russia, Australia, Africa, 
South America and Canada. For this wide distribution and the prestige it brings (since 
Tue Journac has no surplus funds for advertising and cannot hope to amass any), the 
circle of collaborators, from readers to sponsors, and particularly unknown friends of the 
project, deserve sincere thanks. 

For all the collaborators in this venture, the year has been one of hard work, while 
the crisis with which they sought to cope has deepened. Even as I write, it remains for 
each of us to say, in deeds and not words, whether our country shall live to see the demo- 
cratic triumph, whether the scholars and statesmen of our country and its allies shall 
write the just and lasting peace. 

The problems that the future poses to us are enormous. But in the first volume, 
halting and hesitant though we may have been at times, we have shown, I think, that we 
have the courage to face them with the best that is in us, and that we shall face them 
firm in the belief that science and philosophy, in fruitful collaboration, nurtured by ethi- 
cal democracy, are capable of contributing in a strategic way toward their solution. In 
this showing THE JOURNAL’s collaborators have a right to take pride for their perform- 
ance and promise upon the occasion of this anniversary. 


Wit Lissner 
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“COMMENT: 
New Lights for Old Stars 


Ir-was A GREAT DAY for the American laboratories when someone discov- 
ered that which is called ‘“‘technology” or, to give it a more resounding 
title, instrumentalism. The effect it had upon institutions of learning re- 
minded me of the sensation caused by the publication of “The Origin of 
Species.” The scientists—most of them—many of the philosophers, and 
great numbers of the sociologists accepted instrumentalism just as warmly 
as the leading thinkers of England accepted the findings of Darwin. But 
I noticed that the agricultural laborer, the man at the lathe, the miner at 
the face of the coal, and the railroad porter were not at all moved by the 
great discovery. In England the agricultural laborer did not give the toss 
of a brass farthing about his descent; certainly not any more than his fel- 
low in this country did about the value of instrumentalism to him. Per- 
haps, for all we know, men who have to work whenever they can get a job, 
realize somehow that things are not as new as certain people imagine. 

When the rage for “technology” was at its height, I was considered by 
my friends to be a “‘pre-Darwinian”; I had not moved with the times, and 
there was something wrong with my intelligence. They had reason to 
think so, for the more I read about the wonders of the new science, or what- 
ever it was called, the more certain I became that there was nothing new 
about it, that it was as old as the hills. I remember one night, when I was 
entertained at dinner at a university club by some enthusiastic supporters 
of the new ideas in connection with finance, industry, and social ameliora- 
tion, that I asked whether Archimedes deserved a niche in the Pantheon of 
the technologians, for it seemed to me that he was a great inventor, so great, 
indeed, that even to this our time his name is given to a machine for raising 
water. A reputation for an inventor which extends over a period of 2,154 
years is one that might be envied by any technologian. But the one thing 
that interested me particularly about the great Syracusan was that he didn’t 
think much about his ingenious devices, although they made him famous 
in his own day. It is on record that he considered them beneath the 
dignity of pure science. 

My friends were somewhat disturbed and reminded me that we were 
living in another age. New values, new concepts had taken the place of 
those of all the periods prior to, and including that of laissez-faire. Then 
[ thought I would mention a few others whom I had learned about when I 
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was at school. I made no impression at all upon my hosts by bringing to 
their notice men of the Dark Ages. They wiped them out with a gesture, 
so I jumped to Leonardo da Vinci and, strange to say, there was one man in 
the group who seemed to be impressed. Leonardo, he said, was quite 
different person and had to be considered. Then I thought I was making 
progress so, after mentioning several others, I came to Richard Arkwright 
and asked if he would be considered a technologian, an instrumentalist, 
Strangely enough, there was not one man in the group who could place 
Arkwright. So, quickly I passed to Isambard Brunel, the English engineer, 
and pleaded for a place for him in the inventors’ Pantheon. Perhaps | 
should draw a veil upon this conversazione by recording the words of one 
of my friends when I left for home. “Old man,” he said, tapping me on 
the shoulder, “wake up! You don’t know you're living.” 

I quite appreciate the difficulties of the up-to-date economist in trying 
to define the word value, but I must admit that I have never had to en- 
counter the difficulties which beset them in halls of learning. Mine have 
been purely empirical. Years ago Joseph Duveen (Lord Duveen) brought 
me a picture by Van Ostade, and in considering its sale and purchase I dis- 
covered that there were three different notions of price and value. There 
was (1) the value of the picture to the owner and the price he put upon it 
with the assistance of Duveen; (2) then there was the value of the picture 
to Duveen and the price he put upon it when he wished me to purchase it; 
(3) there was the value of it to me and the price that I was willing to pay. 

Some years afterwards, the owner of the picture asked me the price 
Duveen wanted for it when it was offered to me. When I told him, his 
eyes opened wide, his eyebrows took on a conical shape, and he blurted out, 
“Good Lord! He would have made over two hundred percent on the price 
he intended to pay me for it.” 

There it is. But it is an entirely different matter when you go into the 
grocery store and ask for a pound of tea. This is an over-the-counter 
transaction. Most of the brands of this article are sold in packages which 
have a fixed price for the time being. I want tea, the shopkeeper wants to 
sell it. The question of value enters in because of my need for tea. It 1s 
the same with meat, with potatoes, with nearly all the commodities that 
are in daily use. When, however, you get back to the wholesale market, 
certain elements of speculation enter, and these so often complicate the 
price structure and the matter of value to the consumer that, in times of 


plenty, some commodities are known to reach as high a price as that which 
they bore in times of comparative dearth. I mention these merely to indi- 
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cate what a troublesome business it is for the modern economist to get 


down to brass tacks in simple economics. 

But their woes in this branch of the science of political economy are 
nothing compared with those they have in attempting to deride the find- 
ings of what are called the classical economists. Dr. C. E. Ayres, in an 
crthele, “Economic Value and Scientific Synthesis,”* has, in a most enter- 
taining way, opened up the question of the validity of the findings of the 
classical economists. He has rendered a great service to the fundamental 
economists by emphasizing the fact that the sociologists of today and the 
technologians of tomorrow will bring to us an entirely new conception of 
man, the economic animal. I should not be at all surprised, if I live long 
enough, to find that man can dispense with the means of subsistence and 
carry on the industrial machine on an empty stomach, price or value not- 
withstanding. Dr. Ayres says: “This theory (price theory) appeared only 
when the pricing mechanism was seized upon by Adam Smith and the 
founders of political economy as the vehicle of pursuit of happiness.”* 

The whole trouble that Dr. Ayres finds with this notion is that the word 
“happiness,” is not defined according to the satisfaction of the author, and 
one reason for this is “the social philosophers of the eighteenth century 
were unable to profit by the social studies of the twentieth.””* 

I am only a simple man who must have a certain amount of food to 
digest each day; and all through my adult life, I have been under the im- 
pression that the price of a commodity determines whether I shall be happy 
or sad. Probably Adam Smith, when he was in France and afterwards in 
England and Scotland, noticed that a full belly, a well-clothed back, feet 
properly shod, and a decent shelter were clear indications of happiness for 
the man who knew nothing at all about technology and instrumentalism. 
Indeed, I can quite understand how those “silly old classical economists” 
came to the conclusion that “consumption is the ‘end’ of all economic 
activity.” But again “end,” according to the modern economist is not 
defined, and, therefore, it can have no meaning.‘ 

How true it is—that we live not for the day alone but for the month, 
for the year; indeed, for our lifetime, which is the end for us! And, there- 


‘Am. Jour. Econ. Socio., Vol. I, No. 4 (July, 1942). 
p. 349. 
Ib., p. 348. 

*Dr. Ayres writes: . What, exactly, does it mean? Clearly the word ‘end’ is 
not used here in any chronological sense. That is, no one supposes that economic activity 
comes to an end’ with consumption. Obviously it never comes to an end at all, but goes 
on x conalenentty, Each act of consumption is followed by other acts of a productive 

ure and so by an indefinite series of successive consumptions and productions. 1s 
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fore, the classical economist, when he used the word “end,” must have been 
under the impression that he meant to convey the idea that man could not 
subsist without food and that he went on consuming to the end of his life, 
if he was lucky enough to keep out of debt and the government did not tax 
him out of existence. But I am without qualification to enter into these 
extraordinary controversies. My sole object is to seek information. The 
productive work which is my daily task is the means of satisfying physical 
desires and needs, with the least exertion, so that I may give my bones and 
muscles rest after hours and devote my leisure to the movie, bridge, or 
Father’s Hour on the radio. 

But do these things make me happy? No, I admit it, I am not happy, 
not even when my physical needs are satisfied without debt. When I con- 
sider the turmoil in which the world is weltering today, an idea creeps into 
my mind that all the science, all the modern notions of political economy 
and sociology have gone awry, and I wonder if it would not be a good idea 
to resurrect some of the transcendentalism to be found in Adam Smith’s 
“The Theory of Moral Sentiments.” I do not like to use the term because 
Nietzsche has somehow cast a blight upon it, but I do wish sometimes for 
a revival of a little morality, let us say the “transcendentalism which has 
kept economic things in bond to price theories.” It should be said, how- 
ever, that the classical economists were not aware of the transcendentalism 
of their theories; that is an invention that came only with technology and 
instrumentalism. The classical economists were, to my mind, singularly 
practical men even in their moral theories and habits. 

Now let me turn to one of the most extraordinary ideas which has come 
to my notice in this day of the utterly new. Dr. Ayres says: 


. . « If we have learned anything from the study of social evolution, it is 
that science invariably brings greater freedom and individuality, not less, 
and that science and industry, no less than the fine arts, can be carried on 
only by a community in which education is as widely disseminated as 
possible and general mental development carried to the highest possible 


May I ask what is referred to when the term “science” is used? What 
science? What is science? Dr. Ayres has asked, “What is happiness?” 
and he boggled at the notion that consumption was an end in itself. Who 
is the scientist of any standing in the world who prates about science in 
the way that some of our sciolists do? Archimedes thought it was not 
worth bothering about. 

Schrédinger considered science too insignificant to support such com- 


5 Ib., p. 356-7. 
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pany “as art and religion.” Moreover, he said, “We get used to theories 
we don’t understand and forget their contradictions quite cheerfully.” 


Planck, in one of his essays, says: 


The distinctions that we at present make amongst these activities are en- 
tirely unreal, and men are now on the way to achieve a synthesis of all three 


(art, religion and science). 


But will Dr. Ayres point out where there is greater freedom and indi- 
viduality? Consider the condition of the world today so far as freedom 
and individuality are exercised. There is not a country of any importance 
where there is not a censorship, where the individual is not ticketed, and 
where rationing cards are not in operation or soon will be. And as for 
education, the reports that we have received from the army and the navy 
disclose such an alarming state of affairs that even the President was shocked 
to find many of our recruits had only reached the standard of a fourth- 
grade education. 

I fear for the happiness of Dr. Ayres. I am afraid the end of this busi- 
ness is that which I glean from his conclusion. He says: “. . . So long 
as consumption is conceived as ‘the end,’ the problem of increased con- 
sumption is insoluble. But the moment consumption is regarded as con- 
tinuous with the uninterrupted industrial effort of the community, it be- 
comes perfectly clear that the consumption of the underfed must be 
increased not because it is their ‘right’ to eat or because feeding them would 
be ‘just,’ but because their working capacity, and therefore their contribu- 
tion to the effort of the community, is impaired by under-feeding.”® The 
end of this long chapter of modern thought brings us to the abolition of 
right and justice. These concepts must be jettisoned; and this is the marvel- 
ous achievement of technology and instrumentalism. A farce with a tragic 
end! All the thinkers of the past have been wrong. The philosophers from 
Plato and Socrates to John Locke and Adam Smith did not know what they 
were talking and writing about. And while the battling armies are wiping 
out millions, and a winter of starvation faces the wretched in so many lands, 
we are asked to believe that the men of today, so largely responsible for the 
present condition of the world, have suddenly inherited a new wisdom 
which will keep the industrial machine going. 

Francis NEILSON 


° He adds: “The citizens of industrial society must consume more abundantly not 
because it is their right to do so, and not because justice or equality or any similar shib- 
boleth is a valid guide to economic welfare, but because if they do not, industrial society 
will collapse, values and all.” Jb., p. 360. Dr. Harry Gunnison Brown, in private cor- 
respondence, has commented on this passage by asking in what way Dr. Ayres’s idea of a 
good distribution of income is different from that of a slaveowner who gives his slaves 
enough so they can produce. 
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Ends and Means, an Inquiry into the Nature of Ideals and into the Methods 
Employed for Their Realization. By Aldous Huxley. New York 
and London: Harper and Brothers, 1937, 386 pp., $3.50. 

Boom or Bust. By Blair Moody. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1941, 336 pp., $2.50. 

Ill Fares the Land: Migrants’ and Migratory Labor in the United States. 
By Carey McWlliams. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1942, 418 


pp-, $3. 


Some of the readers of this review may recall the amiable controversy 
in which Dr. Glenn Hoover and this writer took part. It concerned my 
thesis that capitalism is not, as my honored adversary assumed, the system 
of free competition but that it is the system of “incomplete” competition. 
By definition, competition is free where there is no monopoly. Our entire 
order, however, rests on the world-embracing monopoly of the soil. A 
small minority has been able to “‘engross” the planet in the legal form of 
amassed large landed property, so as to exclude the huge majority. Free 
access to land, however, is the condition of economic freedom, without 
which political freedom is merely a dreary mockery. 

All this is old wisdom that had been taught by the masters of social 
science when the various peoples were still fighting feudalism, but which 
became forgotten or was advisedly buried after the capitalist bourgeoisie 
gained ascendancy. Prof. Hoover is but one of the numberless host of 
economists who, in complete good faith, believe that free competition is 
the villain in the tragedy and hence are about to abolish or at least to 
muzzle it by “Planning.” Planning runs the whole gamut from com- 
munistic state-capitalism to fascism, holding private enterprise at the leash 
like a well-trained dog, to “‘middle-way” devotees looking desperately for 
a compromise of some sort. That is why Professor Hoover opines that the 
practise followed by the Georgists of applying the word monopoly to the 
private ownership of land, “makes only for confusion.”’ I humbly sub- 
mit that it certainly makes for confusion not to apply the right word to a 
thing in question. Large landed property is just as surely a monopoly as 
a poodle is a dog. It is true that to call it by its right name would mean 
that Professor Hoover ought to agree that it is democracy’s crucial task to 
break up that monopoly, a radicalism from which not only he, but most 
of his fellow-economists, shrink by inveterate instinct and tradition. It is 
decidedly bad manners to mention this evil in “good society.” 

In the following review I want to tell of three other victims of the pious 


* “Economic Theory and Public Policy,” Am. Jour. Econ. Socio., Vol. I, No. 3 
pril, 1942), p. 329. 
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legend that Capitalism and Liberalism are one and the same thing. They 
are not responsible: no one of them is a theoretical economist by profession, 
All of them were entitled to rely—this is the division of labor between the 
different sciences—on what the competent (or presumably competent) 
neighbor-science proclaims to be the law dominating the social economy. 
They were not obliged to be aware of the fact that this science, by the 
avowal of its best representatives, is completely bankrupt and no longer 
exists as a science, viz., as a minimum set of definitions and tenets which, at 
least, do not contradict one another. This débacle came to pass precisely 
because its representatives stubbornly clung to the exploded doctrine that 
Capitalism is the system of free competition, and refused to acknowledge 
that its very foundation is the monopoly of the land. 

I emphasize this point, that the writers of these books are not responsible 
for having been led astray by bankrupt economic theory, because these 
works are very excellent studies, written by eminent experts on their 
special fields. Accustomed by fifty years of wide reading to finding more 
chaff than wheat in what passes as scientific literature, I considered myself 
lucky to stumble on these essays which, together, cover the totality of 
facts and problems concerning the crisis under which humanity, and espe- 
cially this country, is writhing. The first of these enlightening books 
was written by a master of social philosophy and social psychology, Aldous 
Huxley, who deals with the principles which must be put right before the 
“ends” can be chosen and the “means” can be discovered to attain the 
ends. The second has for its author the spokesman for that group of 
clear-eyed people assembled about the National Resources Committee and 
the Temporary National Economic Committee, now called the National 
Resources Planning Board, Blair Moody. It deals with the urgent prob- 
lems of American practical economics in general. The third author is 
Carey McWilliams, with two books, “Factories in the Fields” and, especially, 
“Tll Fares the Land,” treating the most urgent of all American economic 
problems, that of the huge agrarian proletariat, especially of the migrants. 

Huxley advances the basic problem of all social science by asking 
whether or not the world “possesses the value and meaning that we con- 
stantly attribute to certain parts of it, such as human beings and their 
works.” If this question were to be answered in the negative, it would 
not be worthwhile to inquire into the minor problems of our individual 
and social life. Huxley, who admits having been a skeptic only a short 
time ago, answers in the positive: There is a meaning and a value and even 
a progress in biological and sociological evolution. 

His starting point is the awareness, experienced by the mystics, lovers, 
martyrs and so on, that there is no individual in the rigorous sense of the 
concept, but one living existent only, viz., life itself, unfoldea through 
millions of years in billions of forms and quadrillions of single “individ- 
uals” that relate to that giant whole like the leaves to the forest. Modern 
philosophy has founded this a priori knowledge (“originally dark but elucid- 
able by reflection,” as Leonard Nelson put it) on the very bedrock of natu- 
ral science: we hang together, all of us, plants and animals as well as men, 
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by the umbilical cord, getting back, as Bergson expressed it, “‘to that small 
quantity of gelatinous substance that unquestionably is the ultimate root 
of Life’s Family Tree.” 

Tat twam asi: “You and I, we are one.” Only one practical principle 
can be inferred from this premiss, that of “non-violence,” because no one 
wants to hurt himself. Regarding our social life, it means that “good is 
that which makes for unity, evil is that which makes for separation.” 
Therewith the impregnable position has been won to condemn every the- 
ory and, of course, every practise contradicting that fundamental law: 
nationalism, for example, as that “‘idolatrous religion in which the god is 
the personified State, represented in many instances by a more or less deified 
king or dictator” and imperialism, as “its next of kin.” 

Huxley, in rather enjoyable contrast to most so-called “experts” in 
political economy, is in almost full possession of the contingencies that 
brought about these two evil spirits of our time. ‘Where production is 
carried on for profit, it is difficult or impossible to distribute enough pur- 
chasing power to enable people to buy the things they themselves have 
produced.” This means that these disturbances are essential to the capital- 
ist system of production; that they are symptoms of the sickness our 
society is ailing under. Capitalism is mass production, which cannot be 
kept up if mass consumption does not take from the market the huge mass 
of commodities which are brought ¢o the market. To do this, the masses 
of the capitalist peoples ought to have sufficient purchasing power, and 
this they are denied by the wage system of capitalist production. An ever- 
growing part of the product must be sold in foreign markets: the com- 
peting nations, i.e., the competing capitalist classes controlling their States, 
fight tooth and nail for the monopoly of those, as it were, fire escapes, 
practising all the odious methods of imperialism from dumping to bribery, 
murder and war; and fanning, for this noble purpose, the spiritual attitude 
they call “patriotism,” which, however, is but aggressive nationalism of 
the most stupid and most malicious sort, directed against all foreign nations 
and against the lingual, racial or religious minorities within their States. 

Class science and class religion are busy defending this stupid and unholy 
system. “Most theories of the State are merely intellectual devices in- 
vented . . . for the purpose of proving that the people who actually wield 
power are precisely the people who ought to wield it.” ‘The rulers, to 
strengthen their position in relation to the ruled and at the same time to 
satisfy their uneasy craving for ethical justification, try to show that they 
rule by right divine.” The Western nations suffer particularly, due to 
their dependence upon the “Savage Bronze-Age literature” of the Old 
Testament. 

The consequence is that “instead of advancing toward the ideal good, 
most of the peoples of the world are rapidly moving away from it.” ‘The 
masses are convinced that . . . the world is without meaning or value. 
But nobody likes living in such a world.” To satisfy their hunger for 
meaning and value they turn to such doctrines as nationalism, fascism and 
revolutionary communism: “Any doctrine that restores point and purpose 
to life is eagerly welcome.” 
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-Huxley does not believe that there is a short cut to the goal of replacing 
this crazy order by a sane one. He gives, for this reason, as he himself 
says, “an entire cookery book of social reform.” His attitude may be 
called hopeful resignation, hopeful as to the eventual victory, resignation 
as to the time the fight will last. Free initiative alone, he believes, 
is not strong enough to solve the problem; he is, therefore, forced to admit 
some measure of planning, although “‘we run the risk of planning the 
world into the likeness of hell, and ultimately into complete destruction,” 
He is forced to trust the State with a part of this task, the same State in 
which he has not the least confidence, the State which has not in the least 
the tendency to “wither away” after the victory is won, as Marx assumed, 
This gives a certain trait of coyness or diffidence to his single proposals 
(which, by the way, are excellent) under the supposition that the main 
obstacle, the basic monopoly, can be removed. Huxley, however, in the 
ban of the common error that Capitalism is the system of free competition, 
does not recognize the obstacle and, therefore, cannot see the “short cut” 
to the great goal. 

But there is something more that causes his doubts and his resignation: 
he demands of social science and social practise more than they are called 
upon to perform. They deal exclusively with mass-manifestations, but not 
with single cases; they deal, e.g., with war, but not with a brawl; with epi- 
demics, chronic and acute, but not with individual accidents or diseases; 
with the “underworld” as the mass-manifestation of intertwined prostitu- 
tion and criminalism, but not with isolated cases of unchastity or theft. 
Sociology does not expect and even does not wish a society without fric- 
tion, and social policy will be completely satisfied when the reforms it 
recommends remove temptation to anti-social demeanor to such a degree 
that those mass-manifestations disappear. This, however, is certain in a 
society where, as Rousseau said, “‘no one is rich enough to be able to buy 

many and where no one is poor enough to be forced to sell himself.” Such 
a society is possible, and this is what sociology ventures to predict from 
the great reform it demands; but we do not expect to create a sinless 
society of dehumanized individuals, “peaceful as the sheep they are herd- 
ing,” as Kant scoffed. The individual body, mind and will we leave to 
the physician, the educator, the philosopher, being sure, meanwhile, that 
they will never be able to fulfill their tasks satisfactorily until social sci- 
ence has shown the way out, and social policy has followed it to its end. 
“You must not look for perfect men in an imperfect society,” Herbert 
Spencer warned. 

Blair Moody takes his issue from the same insight into the pernicious 
disproportion between the nation’s power of producing and its power of 
purchasing. The facts he reports will open the eyes of many c'tizens in 
this progressive and wealthy country. He uncovers relentlessly the ig- 
nominy of the present distribution of wealth and income and of the 
“ghastly underconsumption.” ‘Two thirds of all Americans, 19 million 
families, with 80! million members, were, before the war-boom, below 
the line of sufficient income, which is estimated at $1,500. Four million 
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families had an average income of $312, eight of $758, and seven million 
of $1,224. The general average was $826.” Nearly half of the upper 
third had incomes below $2,000, another 11 percent received between 
$2,000 and $3,000 and only 2/2 percent over $5,000. All but one half 
of one percent are below $15,000. On the other pole of the social ladder 
“less than one tenth of one percent of the nation’s families received 35 per- 
cent of the dividends paid in the decade ending 1937.” 

The consequence is that the American people, the wealthiest in the 
world’s history, is neither fed, nor clothed nor housed in a way considered 
decent and hygienic by the authorities. Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon 
General of the U. S$. Public Health Service, says that “a 50 percent increase 
in our national production of milk and milk products is needed to offset a 
serious dietary deficiency.” Similar deficits obtain in almost all other 
foodstuffs, especially in those containing the indispensable vitamins: eggs, 
vegetables, fruits, meat, as Dr. Stiebeling points out. Moody quotes an 
official report from a county in Texas that “20 percent of the deaths in 
this county were hastened by insufficient food and unbalanced diet.” It is 
the infants and little children particularly who are killed by this “want 
in the midst of plenty.” The ordinary farm housewife spends less than 
seven dollars annually for clothing, her husband twelve dollars; three 
million houses of American families are below the minimum of decency 
and hygiene. 

This awful “confusion” points to a terrible political danger. Breakers 
ahead! The T.N.E.C. warns officially that “political freedom cannot sur- 
vive if econongic freedom is lost. . . . No people, least of all a people with 
our traditions of personal liberty, will endure the slow erosion of oppor- 
tunity for the common man, the oppressive sense of helplessness under the 
domination of the few which are overshadowing our whole economic life.” 
Moody himself asks in deepest earnestness: “Are we ready to fight to pre- 
serve a political and economic system that must return millions to the 
breadline after the fight is over?” 

To evade this danger the National Resources group proposes to siphon 
away unemployment by creating jobs through joint action of government 
and business. Moody enumerates a large number of tasks not only worthy 
of being undertaken, but most urgent for restoring health and decency of 
the suffering masses. The war has demonstrated that the nation could 
afford it; a fraction of what this war will cost will be sufficient to win the 
inner peace and to forestall the devastating crisis which otherwise would 
undermine the very foundations of what the nation is fighting for. It is 
not only possible to levy the billions of dollars required for all the “roads, 
tunnels, bridges, rural rehabilitation and farm tenancy loans, rural electri- 
fication, hospitals and sanitation facilities” and so on: it would be the best 
investment the U.S.A. could make. The T.N.E.C. found out “that, dur- 
ing the depression alone, idleness of men and machines caused a loss of 
national income of 200 billion dollars, enough to provide a new $6,000 
house for every family in the country or to scrap and rebuild the entire 
railroad system at least five times over.” 
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I agree most heartedly as to the goal and, on principle, also as to the 
means; it really is the task to “bring enough purchasing power into the 
hands of the masses.” 

On application, however, I must discard the proposed means, as long as 
they are not supplemented by most energetic measures directed against the 
fundamental evil, the monopoly of the land. Moody, like Huxley and, 
as we will see, McWilliams, enumerate some resettlement measures amon 
their other proposals. This is utterly wrong. It must be realized that the 
battle against the monopoly is the main task which must be solved to make 
all the other reforms efficacious. 

My first objection is that we are unable to share the optimism of Moody 
and his group as to the workability of the “concerted planning” by govern- 
ment and Big Business conjointly. The spearhead of the measure is di- 
rected, and is intended to be so, against the “cartelization” of Big Business 
and its inflexible prices. I cannot believe that Big Business will meekly 
acquiesce if, e.g., public money is being appropriated for the express pur- 
pose of establishing a competition destined to break its monopolistic con- 
trol of its markets. And Big Business is a rather dangerous adversary, as 
America could learn from recent European happenings. Moody himself 
has grave doubts: “How can the president divide authority between gov- 
ernment and private enterprise, between the doers and the regulators? . . . 
There could come, either because too firm a hand was necessary or too weak 
a one was overthrown, the end of democracy and capitalism and the dawn 
of some new world of totalitarian kind.” Thurman Arnold scoffs: “There 
is not the slightest evidence that tightly-controlled labor organizations or 

industrial organizations or farm organizations are willing to turn their 
economic future over to the National Resources Planning Board.” 

My second objection is that the measure, if completely set into motion, 
would throw out of gear the entire system under which we live, bringing 
about much greater “confusion” than that which it is intended to remedy. 
The leading idea is to create as many jobs as are required to abolish unem- 
ployment. This means that the entire “‘reserve-army” is to be absorbed, 
not only the “manifest” one of actually unemployed but also the “latent” 
one of those not fully employed or the grossly underpaid working people. 
This ““Lazarus-layer,” as Marx dubbed it, consists in great part in the miser- 
ably paid and housed agricultural proletariat, embracing not only the 
2,733,000 agrarian wage workers, but also a large part of the tenants, 

especially the share-croppers, and even of farmer-owners on too small 
or submarginal holdings. This would spell ruin for most agricultural 
and many industrial operators. The crux of this plan is that no one 
would be able to decide what the “natural wage” is, and to what extent, 
therefore, the wages are to be allowed to soar. The plan overlooks the fact 
that purchasing power will never equal producing power as long as the 
present wage-system lasts. It is defective because of the failure to diagnose 
correctly the cause of the “confusion.” 


2“Democracy and Free Enterprise,” Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1942, 
p- 60: 
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Why is the purchasing power of the working masses too low? Because, 
usually, supply on the labor market exceeds demand. Why is this the 
case? The theories attempting to explain this phenomenon have been 
refuted beyond appeal, the wage-fund-theory as well as the theory of Marx 
that it is “capital” in the form of machinery which “sets free” the work- 
men. For in all capitalist centers the number of gainfully employed 
workers increased at a faster rate than the population in general. The 
real explanation is: mass migration of agrarian proletarians into the 
industrial cities (the flight from the land.) In the decade 1920-30, 
no less than §.8 millions of agrarian proletarians (mostly young, strong 
persons, used to “hard” living) crowded the urban labor market, and at 
least three millions did so in the last half of the following decade. Why 
are they proletarians? Because the enormous store or fertile land has been 
monopolized by a ridiculously small minority.* 

The right way to create jobs and to put purchasing power into the hands 
of the masses is to stop this proletarian immigration, and this is possible 
only by resettlement on a very large scale. This measure would achieve 
everything that Mr. Moody and his friends want to bring about, without 
involving the dangers I have pointed out. Urban wages would soar for 
the twofold reason that supply on the labor market would shrink, and that 
the demand for working men would rise enormously, since the newly 
created villages would exert their impatient and urgent demand for all 
sorts of required commodities. The -heavily-increased purchasing power 
of the urban masses would satisfy itself primarily by demanding more and 
better foodstuffs and clothing raw materials, thus bringing the agricul- 
turists out of the red. Agriculture, instead of being ruined, would be in 
full flower, and no one would need to worry about the level to which the 
wages should be permitted to rise; for competition would regulate this auto- 
matically. The natural wage is the income of a free farmer on sufficient 
fertile land. As long as urban wages remain below this line, the flight 
from the land will stop or will even be converted into a movement back 
to the land. If wages exceed this line, migration to the cities will begin 
again. But it will not be a movement of masses of proletarians, but of 
small numbers of middle-class elements. And thus the lost equilibrium 
will be restored and kept up through the harmless small oscillations of the 
market price about the natural price of labor. 

Some words, at last, about McWilliams’ masterful inquiry. He presents 
views into Uncle Sam’s backyard fit to open many eyes that never before 
had a glimpse of the worst slum of this proud nation. The content of 
this terrible indictment against our civilization cannot be given in a re- 
view. The American citizen must read it with his own eyes to realize the 
abyss of destitution, of abject poverty, of illiteracy, of damnable vice, crime 
and sickness yawning below his smug world, and to find out what greed, 
bribery, lobbyism, and law breaking by the large owners and their flunkeys 
in the legislatures and courts and public offices have done and are continu- 


’ See my essay, “Wages and Trades Unions,” AM. Jour. Econ. Socio., Vol. I, No. 1 
(Oct. 1941). The argument is carried further in my essay elsewhere in this issue. 
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ally doing not only to Mexicans and Negroes but also to free and white 
Americans of original stock. This backyard must be cleaned up at once 
and “with a vengeance,” as Moody says. 

Regarding the way out, McWilliams, as the saying goes, “lies in the same 
hospital” with Huxley and Moody. He does not understand the theory 
of wages, and therefore he cannot see that only resettlement on the largest 
scale can restore the lost equilibrium. Of course, like the others, he recom- 
mends co-operative resettlement and points to the recent experiments in 
Mineral Kings and Casa Grande. But, like the others, he sees this measure 
as one among many devices of equal merit. Just as Moody’s eyes are 
riveted upon the industrial economy exclusively, so are McWilliams’ eyes 
fixed upon agriculture exclusively. Although the latter’s book deals in 
the main with migration, its author scarcely hints at migration’s influence 
upon the urban labor market, not even when he deals with the rather sense- 
less policy of the labor unions of aligning themselves with the big agrarian 
capitalists instead of with the small farmers and tenants. 

Nonetheless, this is one of the most important books of our time. It 
calls to mind a medieval legend. The World appears as a beautiful, splen- 
didly decked-out woman, seen from the front; but from the back one sees 
that she is crawling with the maggots of decay and putrefaction. Read 
it and take it to heart. This is the threatening question of the Sphinx. 
And Moody admonishes his countrymen, “Many of the keenest minds of 
the country warn that our time to find the answer may not be long.” 

FRANZ OPPENHEIMER 


Co-operation and Social Action 


Problems of Co-operation. By James Peter Warbasse. Island Workshop 
Press Co-op, Inc., xv + 212 pp. Special Co-operative Edition, $1. 


As a contribution to the mounting fund of information on Rochdale 
consumer co-operatives, James Peter Warbasse’s “Problems of Co-opera- 
tion” is a timely book in these days when study groups on social and eco- 
nomic problems are increasing in number. It consists of an excellent 
portrayal of facts about co-operative successes and failures. Dr. War- 
basse, as head of the Co-operative League of the United States for twenty- 
five years, met co-operative problems by observation and experience. He 
conducted a national survey for two years, early in his experience in found- 
ing the league as an educational instrument. The book he has published 
as president emeritus presents his ripening conclusions based on this early 
study and upon lectures he has given at Rochdale Institute where students 
are trained for educational and managerial leadership in co-operatives. It 
can be used as a guide by members of any group interested in investigating 
the co-ops. 

Dr. Warbasse lays his chief emphasis upon education as “‘the art of using 
knowledge.” Education, therefore, is not “learning, nor even culture, 
but the development of the power to understand” and “culture is a matter 
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of bread, lumber and textiles.” Virtues, such as “the fine attributes of 
truth, kindness, industry, justice, generosity and the creation of beauty, 
are made out of material things and they impinge upon material things, or 
they come to nothing.” They may be promoted, according to Dr. War- 
basse, when men associate themselves together on an equal footing to solve 
the problems of production and distribution of food, housing and clothing. 
He allows no room for political action. 

But since co-operatives are organized on a non-profit basis and our 
political government has been nurtured under a profit economy, political 
action is dificult to avoid. The principle of neutrality in politics for 
co-operatives has been distorted at times to their own detriment. To solve 
this problem requires a distinction between conducting election campaigns 
and exercise of the obvious duty of voters to bring pressure on public 
officials in the interest of democracy. To the Rochdale pioneers in Eng- 
land, neutrality referred to acceptance of voluntary applicants for mem- 
bership regardless of political or ecclesiastical affiliations or race. Within 
the co-operative group members aim to confine themselves to co-operative 
problems. Under the Rochdale plan co-operation by consumers does not 
lend itself to controversy, violence or war. The aim in fact, goes beyond 
buying, into living together. It includes recreational and social activities. 

An early purpose was to arrange the powers of government, as well as 
production, distribution and education. The attainment of these objec- 
tives requires alertness on matters of public policy as determined by city, 
State and Federal governments. While co-operators, as Dr. Warbasse inti- 
mates, ask for no special privileges before the law, it is to their interest to 
see that profit business gets none either. Without doubt the co-operative 
movement is making progress, with the freedom it now enjoys, in develop- 
ing efficient methods others are copying. In many ways results otherwise 
sought by laws can thus be achieved on a purely competitive basis. But 
at some points political moves appear against the co-ops and these require 
political action in self-defense. The influence of co-operators is often felt 
in legislative halls as well as at the polls, while they conduct a program of 
education to build an economic system that leans less and less on political 
government. Meanwhile, direct alignment of co-ops with partisan politi- 
cal groups has tended to bring disastrous results, particularly where con- 
sumers’ needs have become secondary. Such alignments, of course, are in 
logical conflict with the jealously-guarded principle of neutrality. But 
the co-operative educational program has concerned itself with relations 
between co-operatives and political government, through committees to 
keep members informed. Their efficiency depends upon a thorough under- 
standing of this relationship. Much else they need to know is covered by 
Dr. Warbasse. He includes administrative needs, obstacles within and 
without, partisan politics and the threats of statism. Political govern- 
ment at home as well as abroad, independently of other nations and diplo- 
matically, is responsible for many serious obstacles. At home the influence 
of monopolies tends to retard co-operatives through pressure on teachers, 
legislators and business executives to obstruct the way. The laws of some 
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states interfere with the practice of certain co-operative principles, such as 
voting without proxies, permitting but one vote to a member and paying 
no dividends in proportion to share ownership. Import duties, tariffs, 
passports and visas are listed by Dr. Warbasse as additional obstacles, 
“Co-operation, in general,” he says, “stands for free trade.” 

He declares, however, that “before co-operation can come into full 
operation, there will be the rise of statism. This comes with upheavals 
incidental to the present, unplanned, and indeed unwelcome, world 
changes. During this period of statism, co-operation survives in a modi- 
fied form. As the impracticability of statism causes its own decay, co- 
operation may take its place.” He expects help for democracy “by a 
delay in the collapse of profit business’ and by “continuous co-operative 
expansion.” To avoid sudden collapse, “every device should be used to 
improve the income of workers so as to advance their standard of living.” 
Profit business still has enough efficiency, he believes, to help stem the tide 
toward state control. Trade unions and farmers’ marketing associations 
have their part, Dr. Warbasse adds, and proposes discontinuance of “un- 
necessarily large incomes,” the correction of land monopoly and the 
stopping of taxes on industry and consumers. Excessive incomes are 
voluntarily attacked by co-operatives, which aim also to raise wages and 
thus spread purchasing power. But land monopoly, which is responsible 
for low wages as well as enormous wealth is almost entirely overlooked. 
Nor can this problem be solved by economic co-operation alone. It is a 
political problem. Regressive taxes cannot be removed from industry 
and consumers except by revision of our political system. The example 
of European co-operators, who had begun to obtain legal shifting of taxes 
from the products of labor to land value, before the Nazi invasion, dis- 
played possibilities. 

Because of our war program our own economic situation is becoming 
more acute. Greater government control may result. To the extent 
co-operatives excel in meeting the needs of consumers the need of govern- 
ment control will likely be less necessary. Dr. Warbasse believes democ- 
racy needs action and the best action comes from co-operatives dominating 
economics with a minimum of political government. Acceptance of 
outside aid, however, such as loans from philanthropic or governmental 
agencies or from whatever source, would be a departure from the true 
objectives, despite Dr. Warbasse’s open-mindedness on this. One of the 
principles is cash business at market prices. The Rochdale pioneers set the 
example of saving their money a year to buy for cash, before they would 
start. In these days of installment buying and credit, the temptation is 
to capitulate when faced with problems supposed to require haste. Self- 
reliance is best. 

Dr. Warbasse, once a surgeon, calls his book a study of “the pathology 
of co-operatives.” A co-operative grows naturally and is governed by laws 
“similar to those governing other bodies.” And as we think no less of men 
because of their diseases, we should not of co-operatives because of failures. 
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On the contrary, we ought to learn to prevent similar failures by avoiding 
the mistakes that lead to them. 


PRESTON KING SHELDON 


Free Trade in Ideas: Aspects of American Liberalism Illustrated in Frank- 
lin’s Philadelphia Career. By Gladys Meyer. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1941, 110 pp., paper, $1.75. 


One of the saddest things about a war is that it takes the public mind 
away from fundamental questions. Those who turn frankly to light, 
amusing fiction, or detective stories, or the like, to escape the horrors of 
the daily happenings of a period of world conflict are really safer than those 
who attempt to understand the primal cause of the world’s troubles by 
reading books such as this one. That is, books written seriously, with a 
very real desire to reach fundamentals, but with no conception of what 
true fundamentals really are, or without the daring needed to probe through 
to them. 

Miss Meyer’s book offers a rather good picture of early Philadelphia and 
its rise to one of our chief cities. In fact, it tells more about Philadelphia 
than it does about Franklin. But there is enough about Franklin to show 
his courage, at times, in opposing the narrowness of his epoch. She shows 
clearly his selfishness, how his hope of advancing himself was always fore- 
most in his mind. But he was a man of such power that in advancing 
himself he helped many of his fellow-citizens to move forward and, at 
times, he benefited the city he had chosen for his residence. 

One aspect of colonial life is seen more clearly than the author intended, 
more clearly than Franklin saw it. Then, in the early days of what was 
considered a “land of opportunity,” how important were the so-called 
“proprietors,” i.e., the landowners! How strangling the influence they 
exercised over the development of free thought in Philadelphia! Just as it 
was elsewhere. The “proprietors,” as they were then called, more honestly 
than their group is named today, were the leaders of social as well as politi- 
cal life. Their influence was so strong that no one could do anything 
about changing the political or economic thought of the day, as a prelimi- 
nary to changing the institutional foundations of society, without their 
aid or their benevolent consent. ‘To oppose them was to oppose an over- 
whelming power. Even Franklin was not powerful enough to challenge 
them. And there is nothing in this book to show that he cared to do so. 
In fact, the author shows how he managed to work with the “proprietors” 
for his own good. He was a keen, able man, but his thought fell short of 
the needs of his day. 

Franklin’s “liberalism” is the main concern of the author and it was in 
advance of his day, it is true. Miss Meyer asks: “Are there any enduring 
values in Franklin’s thought which are valid in the twentieth century?” 
Franklin may have conducted, as the author shows, “‘a brilliant campaign 
for free trade in ideas.” But, lacking a deep understanding of what true 
justice and liberty mean in terms of concrete social institutions, he failed 
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to reconstruct society in his day, as perhaps (and the qualification needs 
emphasis) he may have wished to do. Indeed, the author does not give 
any indication that she understands the referents of these ideals herself. 
She seems to accept as given, as Franklin did, the position of the “pro- 
prietors.” But her book at least makes clear the fact of the strength of 
this influence, and how, even with all the other freedoms for which men 
lived, fought and died, some men still were able to enslave other men under 
the system of absolute private ownership of land and natural resources by 
the power derived from the system to make others work for them at their 
own terms. 

Franklin seems to have accepted the economic and social position of the 
landed proprietors as one that had the sanction of justice. He did not 
fight the proprietors as such. What he fought was the conservatism of 
ideas, a good fight in itself as far as it went, but it did not go far enough 
to produce a progressive public temper. The most interesting part of the 
book is the epilogue, ““Can Franklin’s liberalism endure?” It is of value in 
the picture it gives of Philadelphia’s development even under laws and a 
state of society that permitted the “proprietors” to garner the major bene- 
fit from the city’s growth. One is reminded of the words of Joseph Fels, 
the humanitarian industrialist, who obtained a sizeable part of his fortune 
(although he earned a great part of it in competitive industry) from 
Philadelphia land: “Yes, I am a robber, but I intend to spend every cent 
I have earned thereby, and my life too, maybe, to prevent myself, or any 
other robber, from mulcting the people of Philadelphia or elsewhere.” 

Grace IsaBEL COLBRON 
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